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Executive Summary 


As of fall 2019, the California Community Colleges Chancellor’s Office required all California 
community colleges (CCC) to be in compliance with Assembly Bill 705 (AB 705). CCC were 
required to implement multiple measures placement policies’ for math and English that would 
maximize the likelihood that students with an educational goal of degree or transfer complete 
English and math requirements appropriate to their goal within a one-year timeframe. Though 
not legally mandated by AB 705, colleges are also addressing equity gaps that developed and 
persisted under the previous assessment testing and placement model.” 


Project Overview 


The Research and Planning Group for California Community Colleges (RP Group), in partnership 
with the California Community Colleges Chancellor’s Office, interviewed colleges throughout 
the state that were identified as scheduling either a higher percentage (an average of 80% 

or more) or a lower percentage (65% or fewer) of their English and math courses at transfer 
level in fall 2019.? Colleges were selected from a stratified random sample of all California 
Community Colleges within each of the seven Vision for Success regions. 


Methodology and Research Questions 


The RP Group’s Multiple Measures Assessment Project (MMAP) research team conducted 
interviews via Zoom with 83 individuals from 14 colleges who played a key role in AB 705 
implementation.* 


The interviews were structured around the following research questions: 


1. How did colleges determine the placement rules they are currently using? What 
influenced their decisions? 


2. What are the most positive outcomes of AB 705 implementation that colleges have 
experienced thus far? 


1 Multiple measures means that colleges incorporate two or more criteria for assessment and placement. In 
California, the term “multiple measures” has come to be closely associated with placement based exclusively on 
the use of high school performance information such as grades in specific courses and overall high school GPA; 
standardized testing is no longer approved for use in English and math placement, though it is still allowed in ESL. 
For more information see https://assessment.cccco.edu/what-are-multiple-measures. 

2 Prior to AB 705, standardized tests were the primary placement method to determine first-time students’ starting 
level in math, English, and/or English as a Second Language (cf. http://bit.ly/Assessment-Scan-2014, http://bit.ly/ 
DF3-Burdman-2015). Research shows that standardized tests underestimate the likelihood of a student succeeding 
in transfer-level coursework, underplacing students into pre-transfer courses and slowing down students’ academic 
progress (cf. http://bit.ly/Improving-Placement-2019, http://bit.ly/Predicting-Success-2012, http://bit.ly/Ngo- 
Redundant-Math-2019). 

3 Colleges’ percentage of fall 2019 transfer-level coursework per Getting There II: Are California community colleges 
maximizing student completion of transfer-level math and English? A Statewide Progress Report on Implementation 
of AB 705 (https://collegecampaign.org/wp-content/uploads/2019/12/Getting-There-lI-FINAL.pdf). 

4 See the Appendix for further details on the methodology used in this research study. 
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3. What are the greatest challenges colleges have faced with their implementation 
of AB 705? 


4. What is the overall belief at the colleges in student capacity to succeed in transfer- 
level English and math courses? 


5. How are colleges supporting students in transfer-level courses? Does any one 
method seem to be working better than others? 


6. How are colleges addressing equity gaps in transfer-level courses with regards to 
enrollment and throughput?> 


Summary of Key Findings 


Below is a summary of the key findings from the interviews conducted, organized by 
research question. 


1. How Colleges Determined the Placement Rules They Are Currently 
Using 


Interviewees noted that in order to select the placement rules currently in use, most 
colleges created an interdisciplinary AB 705 task force or committee to lead the planning 
and implementation efforts. Interviewees reported that colleges’ placement decisions were 
influenced by statewide data, including the default placement rates and findings from the 
Multiple Measures Assessment Project (MMAP). At 11 institutions, discipline faculty were 
given the deciding vote about the placement rules, and the administration backed the math 
and English departments’ decisions. 


2. Most Positive Outcomes of AB 705 Implementation Thus Far 
IMPROVED ACADEMIC OUTCOMES 


Across colleges, interviewees consistently indicated that the most positive outcome of AB 
705 thus far is the increase in key student academic outcomes such as access, success, and 
throughput. English faculty also saw an increase in the number of students attempting the 
second transfer-level course in the English sequence. 


INCREASES IN STUDENT-CENTEREDNESS 


Colleges reported that the new placement process is “simpler” and “less confusing” for 
students. Colleges are also providing students with immediate placement results, allowing 
students to enroll more quickly in English and math courses. Moreover, counselors 

involved in the guided placement process said that the initial counseling sessions are more 
“student-centered,” with richer discussions about students’ educational goals and pathways, 
especially for STEM students. 


> Throughput is a metric used to evaluate the percentage of a starting cohort that completes a target gateway 
course within a specified period of time. 
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INCREASED COLLABORATION 


Colleges reported an increase in communication and collaboration amongst faculty within 
and between disciplines and departments as a result of AB 705 implementation. Colleges 
that provided faculty with professional development in preparation for AB 705 cited an 
increase in faculty buy-in. 


DEVELOPMENT OF NEW STRATEGIES 


The development of support courses, along with an increase in conversations about student 
support, were two of the most positive effects of AB 705 according to interviewees. Colleges 
that participated in pre-AB 705 placement and/or basic skills reform initiatives focused on 
shortening the basic skills sequences and increasing support (e.g., California Acceleration 
Project, ESL curriculum integration, BSSOT) reported a higher level of buy-in amongst faculty. 


3. Greatest Implementation Challenges 
ENSURING SUFFICIENT BUY-IN 


All the colleges interviewed, except one, reported the presence of faculty and classified 
professionals who continue to challenge the effectiveness of AB 705 and believe that some 
students are not ready for transfer-level coursework. A common concern expressed is that the 
students have challenges that students at other colleges do not have, and therefore, statewide 
AB 705 default placement rules do not serve their students well. 


PROVIDING STUDENT SUPPORT 


Some interviewees described difficulty in ensuring students have all the supports they need, 
including wraparound services. Almost all the colleges reported that finding, training, and 
scheduling tutors is challenging. Furthermore, colleges reported that if a support course is 
optional, many students are choosing not to take it. 


OPERATIONAL ISSUES 


Some interviewees described college policies or procedures that created barriers for students. 
For example, many colleges reported challenges with credit ESL placement, where students 
receive an English placement and then must seek out ESL information, if desired. Multiple 
colleges also reported challenges with scheduling corequisite support sections when the 
sections are not linked in the registration system. 


AVAILABILITY OF DATA 


Some of the colleges reported timely access to data as a challenge. Faculty need to know what 
is working and not working in order to make needed adjustments as soon as possible, but they 
often receive data when the opportunity to act has passed, if at all. 
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COMMUNICATION 


Lastly, colleges are challenged with informing prospective students, their parents, feeder high 
schools, and the surrounding community about AB 705. Especially difficult is ensuring that 
students are receiving the correct information from every source. 


4. Overall Belief in Student Capacity to Succeed in Transfer-Level Courses 
A NEW CONVERSATION 


Although AB 705 was only recently implemented, interviewees noted that the conversation 
on their campuses has already changed. Students now hear that they can enter transfer- 
level courses right away, and those who feel underprepared or uncertain in their abilities 
are reassured that they are capable and will receive the support they need from the college 
in order to succeed. 


CONCURRENT SUPPORT AND WRAPAROUND SERVICES 


Many colleges reported that students are capable of successfully completing transfer-level math 
and English in their first year if they have the necessary support. Concurrent support, corequisites, 
and institutional infrastructure were cited as key supports being made available to students. 


LOWERING THE BAR? 


At the same time, some interviewees remain concerned that attempts to ensure that more 
students pass transfer-level courses within their first year will result in a reduction in academic 
standards, with some faculty fearing that they may be setting their students up for failure. 


5. Approaches to Supporting Students in Transfer-Level Courses 


For most colleges that offered corequisite courses, these courses were credit classes, usually 
one to two units; however, other institutions offered noncredit support courses. Instructors 
saw an increase in retention when the support course was treated as an extension of the 
lecture and classroom activities, not just a time for answering questions about homework or 
discussing study skills. 


6. Addressing Equity Gaps in Transfer-Level Course Enrollment and 
Throughput 


Interviewees indicated that access to transfer-level courses has improved. Many student groups 
disproportionately impacted by equity issues have seen an increase in completion and success 
rates. However, it is important to note that equity gaps persist at many colleges.® Interviewees 
also described how AB 705 has contributed to a greater focus on equity than ever before. 


§ Statewide one-term throughput rates for transfer-level English and transfer-level math increased for all ethnic 
groups in fall 2019 under AB 705 compared to fall 2018 pre-AB 705; however, the Multiple Measures Assessment 
project (MMAP) reported that equity gaps persist in fall 2019. Source: MMAP. (2020). Executing AB 705: Does it 
Work for All? The RP Group. Presented at the Strengthening Student Success Conference, October 2, 2020. https:// 
rpgroup.org/Portals/0/Documents/Conferences/StudentSuccess/2020SSSCMaterials/2020 Session Materials/ 


Oct _02 SessionMaterials/ExecutingAB705DoesItWorkforAll.pdf?ver=2020-11-07-092433-343). 
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Recommendations 


Based on the findings from these interviews, the RP Group offers the following recommendations 
to colleges that are working to improve their AB 705 implementation in ways that result in greater 
student success and reduced equity gaps. 


1. Ensure that equity is a key consideration in every decision. 

2. Address faculty and staff concerns. 

3. Make professional development available to all faculty, including part-time faculty. 

4. Streamline processes to make them as simple, accessible, and student-centered 
as possible. 

5. Collect and analyze feedback related to AB 705 to understand how it can be improved. 

6. Facilitate communication and collaboration among faculty, both within and 
across disciplines. 

7. Devote resources to making meaningful data available campus-wide in a timely manner. 

8. Support a shift in culture that highlights students’ college-readiness. 

9. Commit at all levels to equitable placement and closing equity gaps. 

Conclusion 


The findings from this study provide insight into the impact of AB 705 on colleges at different 
levels of implementation across the state, beyond what can be observed in the quantitative 
outcomes. These statewide interviews bring to light important ideas and considerations on how 
to advance implementation moving forward and provide an opportunity for colleges to express 
some of the ways in which the state can support their implementation efforts. 
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Introduction 


As of fall 2019, the California Community Colleges Chancellor’s Office required all California 
community colleges (CCC) to be in compliance with Assembly Bill 705 (AB 705). CCC were 
required to implement multiple measures placement policies for math and English that would 
maximize the likelihood that students with an educational goal of degree or transfer complete 
English and math requirements appropriate to their goal within a one-year timeframe. Though 
not legally mandated by AB 705, colleges are also addressing equity gaps that developed and 
persisted under the previous assessment testing and placement model. 


Project Overview 


The Research and Planning Group for California Community Colleges (RP Group) Multiple 
Measures Assessment Project (MMAP) research team, in partnership with the California 
Community Colleges Chancellor’s Office, interviewed colleges throughout the state that were 
identified as scheduling either an average of 80% or more, or 65% or fewer English and math 
courses at transfer-level in fall 2019.’ Colleges were selected from a stratified random sample 
of all California Community Colleges within each of the seven Vision for Success regions. 


The purpose of these interviews was to better understand the factors that influence varying levels 
of and approaches to implementation of AB 705. Findings from the interviews are intended to 
inform the Chancellor’s Office and colleges across the state of the challenges and needs that have 
resulted from the implementation of AB 705, as well as identify promising results and practices to 
support colleges in their efforts to continuously improve student outcomes and lessen equity gaps. 


Research Questions 
The interviews were structured around the following research questions: 


1. How did colleges determine the placement rules they are currently using? What 
influenced their decisions? 


2. What are the most positive outcomes of AB 705 thus far? 


3. What are the greatest challenges colleges have faced with their implementation 
of AB 705? 


4. What is the overall belief in student capacity to succeed in transfer-level English 
and math courses? 


5. How are colleges supporting students in transfer-level courses? Does any one 
method seem to be working better than others? 


6. How are colleges addressing equity gaps in transfer-level courses with regards to 
enrollment and throughput? 


7 Colleges’ percentage of fall 2019 transfer-level coursework per Hern, K. (2019). Getting There II: Are California 
community colleges maximizing student completion of transfer-level math and English? A Statewide Progress 
Report on Implementation of AB 705. Sacramento, CA: Campaign for College Opportunity & California Acceleration 


Project. Retrieved from https://collegecampaign.org/wp-content/uploads/2019/12/Getting-There-lI-FINAL. pdf. 
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In This Report 


This report begins with a summary of the key findings organized by the following research 
domains: placement rules, positive outcomes, challenges with implementation, student 
capacity to succeed, student support, and equity gaps. The subsequent section provides 
detailed information on the findings, including an overview of the major themes identified 
within each research domain. The final section includes recommendations on how colleges can 
advance their AB 705 implementation efforts, a discussion of the limitations of the findings, 
and a conclusion that describes the significance of the insights gained within the context of 
assessment and placement in California Community Colleges. Finally, an appendix describes in 
detail the research methodology used for this project. 


Key Findings 


This section provides a detailed description of the findings from a qualitative analysis 

of interviews with community college faculty, staff, and administrators about AB 705 
implementation. The findings include colleges’ decisions around current placement rules, 
positive outcomes of AB 705 implementation, challenges with implementation, approaches to 
supporting students in transfer-level courses, perceptions about students’ capacity to succeed 
at transfer-level, and addressing equity gaps. Excerpts from interviews are included to provide 
direct access to the voices behind AB 705 implementation.® 


Decisions around Placement Rules 


One of the first questions discussed with 
interviewees was how their colleges determined 
which placement rules to implement. According 
to their remarks, most colleges created an 
interdisciplinary AB 705 task force or committee to 


np VA0omef-1e- Mol ae rel acmiareelek-Xomaarelan 
and English faculty, administrators, and 
researchers from all colleges in the 
district. The research office was involved 
in the process of weighing the pros and 


lead the planning and implementation efforts. The 
committees were led by an administrator and/or 
faculty member from math, English, or English as 
a Second Language (ESL). Committee membership 
included faculty from counseling, math, English, 
and ESL, instructional deans, administrators from 
instruction and student services, researchers, 
assessment/placement staff, and members of the 
student equity committee. Some colleges noted 
overlap between members of the AB 705 and 
Guided Pathways committees, including members 
of the Developmental Education Workgroup. 


cons of [using default placement rules 
or localized placement rules], including 
FVaMm=>delf-lat-ldto)amevimdal-mer-le- Wm al-t-le(-tom bi 
local rules were to be used. ... Going 
with the default placement rules was a 
(o lV} (ol axe(=teuk}(o) am OL] mae) |-1:4-em ee) an) of-] 10] 
to the other colleges in the district, felt 
most prepared to follow the default 
placement rules. 


—Research Analyst 


8 Quotes from colleges who offered 65% or fewer of transfer-level English and math sections in fall 2019 appear 
in navy blue text boxes. Quotes from colleges who offered 80% or more of transfer-level English and math 


sections in fall 2019 appear in light teal text boxes. 
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 vnath faculty agreed that it 
would be difficult to increase 
students’ likelihood of 
completing transfer-level math 


within one year if students were 
required to start with algebra. py 


—Math Department Chair 


State and Local Data 


Most multi-college districts reported that planning 
meetings happened at the district level, with 
representatives from each campus involved in the 
development of district-wide placement rules. In the 
end, most colleges reported that discipline faculty had 
the deciding vote about the placement rules and the 
administration backed the English and math 
departments’ decisions. 


All colleges reported that their placement decisions were influenced by statewide data, 
including the default placement rules presented in the July 2018 AB 705 Implementation Memo 
from the Chancellor’s Office, data from the Multiple Measures Assessment Project (MMAP), 
and webinars held by the Chancellor’s Office and the RP Group. Most of the colleges compiled 
local data to compare to the default placement rates. Colleges examined local placement and 
throughput rates by starting level for different populations. Some colleges with access to high 
school performance data during the AB 705 planning stage looked at different high school 

GPA cutoff points for the support requirement/recommendation. Faculty reported having 
“thoughtful discussions about data and outcomes” and “in-depth conversations about the 


factors that influence student success.” 


California Acceleration Project and ESL Skills Integration Participation 


Placement decisions for colleges that offered 
80% or more transfer-level English and math 
sections in fall 2019 were greatly influenced by 
prior initiatives focused on shortening the basic 
skills sequences and increasing support in math, 
English, and ESL. Colleges who participated 

in the California Acceleration Project (CAP) 
eliminated all levels except one-level-below 

in math and English prior to AB 705. ESL 
departments at most of these colleges simplified 
and shortened ESL course sequences prior to 

AB 705 by integrating writing, reading, speaking, 
and listening skills into one class. Most of these 
colleges said Basic Skills Student Outcomes and 
Transformations (BSSOT) grants, Title V grants, 
or programs aimed at bolstering support for 
underprepared students helped colleges feel 
more confident in their decision to use the 
default placement rules and scale-up support 
efforts piloted through the grants. 
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rf 
Our department eliminated two- 


levels-below transfer with CAP before 
AB 705. The curriculum for two- 

levels below was used to create the 
corequisite support course for one- 
level below. The English department 
used the same method to remove 
one-level-below for AB 705. Going 
with the default placement rules was 
an easy decision. The department felt 
confident going through the process 
again. We repackaged the existing 
noncredit support course for English 
1A using the curriculum from one- 
level-below. All tutors and faculty 
were re-trained to teach transfer-level 
English composition. y) 


—English Department Chair 


Many colleges that offered 80% or more transfer-level English and math sections in fall 
2019 were reportedly “already using placement rules similar to AB 705” or “moving in 
that direction prior to the law.” Some of the institutions piloted corequisite support 
courses two to three years before implementing AB 705. These colleges reported that 
implementing AB 705 in fall 2019 was a “smooth process” and the decrease in pre-transfer 
enrollments over the last few years made eliminating pre-transfer “a natural next step even 
without the law.” Lessons learned from eliminating two and three levels below prior to AB 
705 were used to eliminate one level below transfer. 


All seven of the colleges that offered 80% or more 
transfer-level English and math sections in fall 2019 
are using the default placement rules for English and 
math. These colleges reported one or more of the 
following factors led to the decision to use the 
default placement rules. First, six of the colleges 
(86%) reported that the data presented with the 
default placement rules were “convincing enough” 


rf 
[The] English [department] used what 
was learned from eliminating remedial 
courses through CAP to meet AB 705. 


—English Department Chair 


Using the default placement rules 
allowed us to simplify things—all 
students can automatically enroll in 


transfer-level with corequisite support. 


— Math Faculty 


Math and English faculty conducted a 


to choose the default rules. Second, five of the 
colleges (71%) said past work in shortening basic 
skills sequences through acceleration and ESL 


integration led to structural changes that supported 
AB 705 implementation and gave colleges “the 
confidence to eliminate all pre-transfer courses and 
go with the default placement rules.” Third, four of 
the colleges (57%) reported that using the default 
placement rules would be “easier” or a “safer bet” 
compared to using a local placement method. Finally, 
four of the colleges (57%) reported that discipline faculty examined the skills needed for “college 
readiness” to enter each course and felt students could start at transfer-level and gain the skills 
needed to be successful during the added time in the support course. 


curriculum gap analysis comparing high 
school classes to transfer-level. Faculty 
were confident students could start in 
transfer-level and be successful. ”) 


—Research Analyst 


Among the seven colleges that offered 65% or fewer transfer-level English and math 
sections in fall 2019, six institutions (86%) reported that they are using the default 
placement rules for English and/or math. However, 
most of these colleges are continuing to offer pre- 
transfer courses into which counselors can guide 
students and students can self-place. When math and 
English faculty at these colleges were asked about the 
factors that influenced their decisions to go with the 
default placement rules, five of the six colleges (83%) 
found the data presented with the default placement 
rules sufficiently convincing, and four of the colleges 
(67%) reported that using the default rules was easier 
than using and validating local placement rules— 


Sine plan is to collect one to 
two years’ worth of data using 
the default rules. The college 
wants to compare the new 
placement rates and throughput 


rates to the rates from the old 
placement process to see if 

the statewide trends can be 
replicated at the college level. yy 


—Placement Coordinator 
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results similar to the colleges with 80% or more “ 
transfer-level sections. More distinctly, three of the [Mgsamls-iulteh hse i: 
colleges (50%) reported a desire to use localized Wate dla, OUiee tite cla Ve roan i 


erules but telk thew did Hoth h more data. The math departments 
pra ceie eres Ours ey Se Ot ele Seu from the four colleges in the district 


data to support the use of those rules. Lastly, two were not confident that the district 
of the colleges (33%) decided to use the default and the colleges would do what 
placement rules while gathering local data that could idatehamaleYexel-Yel cole (olnvolag-Vol @auat-lael- | P 


be compared to the default throughput rates. = aan ol liberallArts 


Three colleges who offered 65% or fewer transfer- We are not offering enough pre- 
level sections in fall 2019 reported using localized transfer English prep classes to 
placement rules to place students into one-level serve the community. Neighboring 
below transfer-level for math and/or English. colleges with a similar demographic 


are offering a greater proportion 


College personnel expressed a desire to keep 
of pre-transfer courses. We’re not 


pre-transfer courses for underprepared students. 

. trying to hold students down; we 
When asked about using local rules to place fuck: wane Siulonks whe mead a erae 
students into one-level below, an English instructor Calircaitalaeracees tout 7) 
said, “We have a unique student population and 
serve a large number of non-traditional students.” 


—English Department Chair 


Guided and Self-Placement 


Half of the colleges discussed the process used to develop the guided or self-placement (GSP) 
tools at the institution. All seven of these colleges reported that discipline faculty worked 
together to develop the GSP process and criteria. At least three colleges worked with the 
institutional research, planning, and effectiveness (IRPE) office to create the placement criteria. 
Two IR offices used Qualtrics? to build and host the campus’ GSP tools. Information Technology 
(IT) departments created the online GSP tool at three colleges. Two colleges are using a paper- 
based form until their IT departments have time to create an online replacement. Most of the 
ESL departments require students to complete the GSP process in person with a counselor, 
assessment center staff member, or ESL faculty member. Faculty expressed concerns about not 
being able to validate the self-reported GPA’® data used to place students. 


Positive Outcomes of AB 705 Implementation 


Colleges were asked about the most positive outcomes resulting from AB 705 implementation 
thus far. At the time that the interviews were conducted, colleges had one full semester 

of implementation (fall 2019) and were one to two months into the following spring term. 
The most positive outcomes of AB 705 cited by interviewees included improved academic 
outcomes, shifts in mindset around student capacity to succeed, changes to the placement 


° Qualtrics is a web-based survey tool used to conduct survey research, evaluations, and other data collection 
activities. 

1° Research has found that “students are quite accurate in reporting their GPA” (Shawn & Matten, 2009, https:// 
files.eric.ed.gov/fulltext/ED563469.pdf) and that students’ self-reported GPA is highly correlated with students’ 
actual GPA (ACT, 2013, http://www.act.org/content/dam/act/unsecured/documents/Info-Brief-2013-12.pdf). 
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process, increased communication and collaboration across campus, curricular changes 
to shorten sequences and provide corequisite support, increased student support, and 
strengthened faculty engagement and support. 


Improved Academic Outcomes 


At least one person from each college reported that the most positive outcome of AB 705 
thus far is an increase in students’ access to transfer-level English and math courses and an 
improvement in their success and throughput rates. 


ACCESS 


All seven colleges that offered 65% or fewer 
transfer-level English and math sections 

in fall 2019 said access to transfer-level 
was one of the most positive outcomes of 
AB 705 thus far. Five colleges who offered 


er to AB 705, most students of color at 
the college did not have access to transfer- 
level. Now these students have access to 
transfer-level, even if that comes with other 
challenges due to the required support. This 


80% or more of transfer-level English and increase in students completing transfer- 
math sections in fall 2019 also felt access to level in one year at the college will influence 
transfer-level coursework was one of the the statewide numbers. Our college is one of 
most positive outcomes of AB 705 thus far. the biggest contributors of Hispanic student 


success in the state. )) 
Colleges reported that removing the basic skills 


sequences eliminated the biggest barrier to 
students’ earning a degree and/or transferring. 
More students are attempting transfer-level courses earlier in their academic journeys under AB 
705, particularly in math. Disproportionately impacted populations that were historically stuck in 
the basic skills sequences now have access to transfer-level classes with support. At least three 
colleges saw an increase in returning students who had attempted basic skills courses in the past 
and were coming back to complete transfer-level and finish their degrees. 


— Research Analyst 


Overall, most math faculty felt that liberal arts 
and social science majors who need to complete 
incredibly bright and talented statistics or liberal arts mathematics (SLAM) 
students who would have assessed 5 P 
eee to fulfill the transfer-level math requirement 
into basic skills, now have access to b fited th f AB 705 and th 
transfer-level English. Opening access enente re most em and the remova 
is really making students feel hopeful of the basic skills sequence compared to 
about being able to transfer sooner business-science, technology, engineering, and 
and attain their goals sooner. That mathematics (B-STEM) majors. Students with a 
really is the biggest positive. Most B-STEM major have a sequence of math courses 
of the students in the college's basic to complete to meet transfer requirements, and 
SMIULS lee e5 aire WISES Gilles ns, Eee many colleges are still offering intermediate 
and Brown students, students who 

algebra at one-level below transfer-level 
have already faced a life of struggles. py : ; 

for B-STEM majors who did not complete 


intermediate algebra (Algebra II) in high school. 


Ml TONG eae . 
The positive is that we are seeing 


—English Faculty 
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SUCCESS RATES 


“our college saw an increase of 750+ 


Twelve colleges indicated that the most positive students complete transfer-level math in 
outcome of AB 705 thus far is the increase in Tdalmicl Meclaalerlacvemcem aal-M lallarlerlel-lille 
the number of students who successfully year. Over half of the students who 
completed transfer-level English and/or math in completed transfer-level were Hispanic, 


fall 2019. Nine of the 12 colleges (75%) reported compared to only 30% the prior year. yy 
that success rates were maintained in fall 2019 —Counselor 
compared to previous terms; including five 
colleges with required corequisite support who 
reported increases in transfer-level English and math success rates. Three colleges (25%) with 
optional support reported decreases in success rates. Overall, these 12 colleges felt the increase 
in access to transfer-level English and math due to AB 705 led to a large increase in the raw 
number of students successfully completing transfer-level English and math, even if the 
success rates decreased slightly. 


Wi Half of the colleges interviewed (five colleges who 
success rates maintained offered 80% or more and two colleges who offered 65% 
in berh fe aoe or fewer transfer-level English and math sections in fall 
ree ie ea ce 2019) reported that “students who do not like math are 
see that there was no harm : 2 : Ao. ; 

completing math,” especially statistics and liberal arts 


done, even if students require 
extra support. ” students. Most faculty from these colleges felt that the 


high level of success in statistics courses was good for 
students, allowing them to move on and focus on other 
classes. Three colleges reported that students who 
completed statistics in fall 2019 came back in the spring saying they found a new interest in 
math and wanted to attempt a B-STEM course. 


—Dean of Liberal Arts 


English faculty observed similar outcomes FF 
as math faculty, including an increase Students see math differently after taking 


in the number of students completing statistics. They see how math applies to their 
lives, and many report finding a new love for 


transfer-level courses on their first attempt. 
English faculty also saw an increase in 

the number of students attempting the 
next transfer-level course in the English 
sequence. Additionally, instructors who 
teach general education courses outside of math and English reported that after completing 
transfer-level English, “students are better writers and better at conducting online research, and 
that translates into better grades.” 


THROUGHPUT RATES 


math. Intermediate algebra is too abstract and 
hard to relate to for many students. 7) 


—Student Equity Director 


“students are more likely to complete 


Twelve colleges reported that the increase in access within two years under AB 705. oF 


to transfer-level courses due to AB 705 led to an 
increase in the number of students completing 


—Vice President of Instruction 
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transfer-level classes on their first attempt and an increase 
in math and English throughput rates (successful completion 
of a transfer-level course within one-year). This result is 
particularly true for students of color and students with 
disabilities. Colleges also noted a dramatic increase in math 


acre students can transfer, 
Taksimer-le Me) im oX=))al-mer-Ia 16 
community college students. 
This helps us get back to 


being two-year colleges 
Teer echo -rpcellaa-s 9, throughput rates after AB 705 implementation, particularly 


for SLAM students. One math instructor noted that “the 
throughput data speaks for itself” An academic counselor 
said the increase in math and English throughput means 
“students get to move on with their education and careers.” 


—Counselor 


Shifting Perceptions about Student Capacity to Succeed in Transfer- 
Level Courses 


All of the colleges interviewed said that shifting perceptions about students’ capacity to 
succeed in transfer-level courses was both a positive outcome of AB 705 as well as a challenge 
(see the Challenges with Implementation section on page 22). Colleges talked about the 
culture before AB 705 and the use of deficit-based language, with common phrases like “not 
ready” and “can’t do it” often uttered when speaking both to students and about students. 
One faculty member said pre-AB 705 was dominated by the “sink or swim mentality.” 


With AB 705, colleges are telling students that they are “college-ready” and that their high 
school course experience means something. The mindset is shifting from, “Are the students 
college-ready?” to “Is the college student-ready?” This shift in messaging meets students’ 
expectations about going to college to take college-level classes. Faculty also reported that 
transfer-level courses challenge students in ways that basic skills classes did not. The faculty 
interviewed described how seeing students succeed at transfer-level math and English shifted 
their perceptions about students’ capacity to succeed. 


The interviewers observed a relationship between how interviewees viewed students’ 
capacity and their attitudes towards AB 705. Faculty who reported a large shift in the 
culture on their campuses were more likely to share the positive effects of AB 705, 
including reports that students are “rising to the occasion” and “capable of succeeding 

at transfer-level.” Whereas, faculty who expressed concern or doubt related to students’ 
capacity to succeed in transfer-level courses were less likely to express positive views 
about AB 705. Furthermore, colleges that reported a significant shift in perceptions around 
student capacity to succeed in transfer-level courses also reported an increase in students’ 
confidence and motivation upon completing transfer-level classes. 


Counselors reported that students feel a great sense of accomplishment in their academic 
journeys, and “students’ perceptions about what is possible are shifting.” Counselors said more 
students see transfer as a real possibility after completing transfer-level math and English. 
Counselors and math faculty have also noticed an increase in the number of students who are 
interested in math and pursuing a STEM pathway after completing transfer-level math, including 
students who complete a statistics course. 
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Instructional and counseling faculty observed that creating this shift in mindset and culture 
on campus requires constant work and conversations, including professional development 
activities to reinforce the shift in language and perspective. One faculty member noted, 
“These are not changes that can be made by attending one conference, one workshop, one 
professional development activity, or [reading] one book. It is an ongoing, active effort.” 


Changes to the Placement Process 


Twelve of the colleges interviewed said 
changes to the placement process were one of 
the most positive outcomes from AB 705 

: : procedures, pathways, and support 
implementation thus far. Colleges reported services with an equity lens. Members 
that redesigning the placement process for of the Student Equity Committee also 
AB 705 led to a greater awareness of the served on the AB 705 Committee. 
student experience during the matriculation 
and registration process. Colleges reported 
that the new placement process is “simpler” 
and “less confusing” for students, and that 


Ml 
AB 705 provided an opportunity for the 
(oo) | [=¥-X-a ool a=¥-] X= MN ald WVan ©) f-(eX=)aaK=1al a Le) | Kel k=tsy 


—Student Equity Director 


Faculty and staff developed more 
awareness of the student experience 
that did not exist before. This includes 


students are completing the matriculation a better understanding of the college’s 
steps much more quickly by not needing to registration system, how it works, and 
take the assessment tests, saving two to three what the registration experience is like 
hours and an in-person appointment. Colleges for students. ”) 


reported an increase in the number of — Assessment Coordinator 
students completing all matriculation steps 
and receiving placement results, particularly 
at colleges with automated placement systems and a high proportion of students with high 
school data because they can provide students with immediate placement results, which 
allows students to enroll more rapidly. 


, Nine of the 12 colleges said students expressed 
Faculty made a conscious effort to make relief about not needing to take the assessment 
the process as smooth as possible for tests, not needing to complete the basic 
PSN NS Ti res reo USNS skills sequences, and being able to start at 
the students was considered for each . 

transfer-level. According to the counselors 

and instructors at these colleges, students are 

excited about saving money, saving time, and 

having the opportunity to transfer sooner. Four 

We are working together to clean up of the nine colleges reported that students 

our processes that impact students. We who only needed to complete transfer-level 

a UHIOKing De Ou se Weotu oe math are returning to finish their degrees. 

interact with the college. ” . 

Counselors and instructors at these colleges 
sie eie oe Weise Ce NaS are using the support course to boost students’ 
sul Mtsetciats areca seine confidence in their ability to succeed in 
transfer-level courses. 


decision that was made during the AB 
705 planning process. 


—Research Analyst 
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GUIDED AND SELF-PLACEMENT 


Nine of the 14 colleges (64%) interviewed reported positive outcomes from their guided and 
self-placement process (GSP). Counselors, instructors, and assessment center staff reported 
that students have more input and are more involved in the GSP process. One counselor 
noted that students who completed the GSP process feel empowered and are taking 
ownership of their starting placement level. Colleges also reported that fewer students are 
challenging their starting placement level; however, colleges with required support said 
students are challenging the corequisite support requirement. 


“7 Counselors involved in the GSP process said that 
Giving students more autonomy can the initial counseling sessions after implementing 
sti Spee aa for psig AB 705 are more “student-centered,” with richer 
i = na ee aul discussions about students’ educational goals 
with guided self-placement efforts i 

and pathways, especially for STEM students. 


for ESL. Students feel empowered by ie : 
having more choice and control over Counselors additionally reported having more 


the classes they take. fy) ‘flexibility with how they counsel students. One 
counselor said AB 705 “liberated counselors from 


—ESL Department Chair : 7 
having to follow the test results,” and another 


said, “the assessment tests are no longer the be- 
all-and-end-all.” Counselors reportedly have more time to learn about students’ career 
interests and many times develop a comprehensive education plan during the first 
meeting. Counselors said that “students see a clearer, more attainable pathway to transfer’ 
after AB 705. Counselors are starting to see all students as potential transfer students. The 
counselors interviewed did not provide details about how students who do not intend to 
transfer are affected by AB 705. 


- 


Increase in Communication and Collaboration across Campus 


Ten colleges (seven offered 80% or more transfer-level English and math courses in fall 
2019), mentioned an increase in interdisciplinary communication and collaboration 

across campus due to AB 705. These colleges reported that AB 705 required “full 

campus involvement” and a “high level of collaboration across campus.” This increased 
collaboration led to greater awareness of each person’s unique role and responsibilities on 
campus. According to one interviewee, “People from across disciplines and departments 
came together at the district level and at the college level” to make AB 705 happen. Faculty 
also reported an increase in communication and collaboration amongst faculty within a 
discipline, between English and ESL departments, and between instructors and counselors. 


Curricular Changes 


Six colleges reported that curricular changes made during AB 705 planning efforts 

were one of the most positive outcomes. Faculty said the changes to the curriculum to 
shorten sequences and increase support for students aligned with previous efforts such as 
acceleration, skill integration, and contextualization. 
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ESL faculty and department chairs from five colleges that offered 65% or fewer transfer- 
level English and math sections in fall 2019 reported on changes (or potential changes) to 
ESL curriculum to support ESL students in transfer-level English or an equivalent course. 
Two colleges created support courses for ESL students enrolled in transfer-level English. 
Three colleges expressed interest in offering a transfer-level English equivalent (TLEE) 
course for ESL students. One college started offering a TLEE course in fall 2019. Another 
college said its TLEE curriculum has been approved and it is waiting to get articulation 
agreements in place before offering the course. A third college surveyed students to gauge 
interest in a TLEE course and found that “ESL students are ready and excited to go into 
transfer-level English and mix with native [English] speakers.” 


Increase in Student Support 


( : ee: 
All 14 colleges reported an increased focus on Faculty are actively working to identify 
student support services as well as an increase in strUBelne stud entsiseonel landiita 
; : connect people to support resources. 
students’ awareness of those services due to AB 


705. The development of the support courses, —Student Equity Director 
along with an increase in conversations about Students in the sections with support 
student support, was one of the most positive are showing up to office hours, 

effects of AB 705. Math, English, and ESL engaging in the learning process, and 


appear to have better relationships 
with their instructors. ”) 


instructors reported spending more time talking 
with their peers about support models and what is 
or is not working compared to before AB 705. —Math Faculty 
These discussions happened both informally and 
as part of formal conversations in department 
meetings. Instructors shared ideas and activities related to their student support efforts with 
other instructors. Conversations about how to best support large groups of underprepared 
students in transfer-level math and English are reportedly happening at most of the colleges. 


Py Furthermore, faculty describe being “more vocal 
Counselors tell students who are now with AB 705 about making sure students get 
wary about transfer-level that the the support they need, when they need it.” Faculty 
course with support is basically the felt it was important for students to have access 
same as one-level-below, except : : ar are 

eens to wraparound services, just-in-time remediation, 

upon successful completion it fence i : 

satisfies the transfer-level English refresher workshops, summer bridge programs, 

or math requirement, and students embedded tutoring, and well-trained tutors. One 

earn transfer-level units. 4), college shared that faculty and embedded tutors are 
holding office hours in the Student Equity Center so 
that students can get help in a space that is familiar and 
comfortable. Several colleges mentioned the use of 

an early alert system” or the desire to create one in order to help students who are struggling in 

transfer-level classes get the help they need before it is too late. 


—Counselor 


1 Early alert is when campus personnel, usually instructional faculty, identify struggling students as early in the 
term as possible and connect the students with resources and support to increase the likelihood of success. 
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Four colleges that offered 80% or more and two 
colleges that offered 65% or fewer of transfer-level 
English and math sections in fall 2019 reported using 
a learning community support model with a credit 
corequisite support course linked to the main 
section. With the learning community support 
model, one instructor teaches both the lecture and 
the support sections with one group of students. The 
support course is typically scheduled immediately 
before or after the lecture section in a nearby classroom. The colleges using the learning 
community support model reported more positive outcomes compared to colleges with 
unlinked or noncredit support courses. Two B-STEM instructors from different colleges said the 
“corequisite support course was the best thing to come out of AB 705.” Math and English faculty 
said the learning community support model created a collaborative and supportive community 
of learners. One Statistics instructor said, “Students spend a lot of time with each other and 
know the names of everyone in their class. There is a good sense of community.” 


cine support course helps students 
deal with the anxiety of taking 
transfer-level courses right away, 
particularly with math. Students 


used to procrastinate when it came 
to taking math. my) 


—Math Faculty 


Faculty Engagement and Support 


Faculty from all 14 colleges reported an increase in 
conversations about student success and outcomes. 
Faculty reported the increase in conversations has led 
to a more supportive and collaborative environment, 
more “togetherness,” “strengthened faculty 
relationships,” and “improved teaching practices,” 


especially with the growing number of faculty 


Ml : ; 
We are all in this together. We 
all need to care about lifting our 
students up. 


—Math Faculty 


Things are more intentional. It is not 
about just dishing out the material. 


members teaching the same course and content at 

a similar pace. English and math faculty from all 

14 colleges expressed a desire to better support 
students with diverse levels of preparedness in one 
classroom. Many faculty members reported having 


It is more about ... [asking], ‘Do your 
students understand the material? 

Are you making an impact? Are you 
helping them? Are your students 
successful?’ ”) 


—English Department Chair 


common experiences with their peers and are working 
on finding solutions together. 


PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Colleges that provided faculty with professional 
development in preparation for AB 705 reported an 
increase in faculty buy-in, particularly at colleges 
that offered a series of professional development 
activities, included part-time faculty in professional 
development opportunities, and provided part-time 
faculty with stipends to participate. Many colleges 
noted the importance of including part-time faculty in professional development and department 
meetings. A large number of part-time faculty advise incoming students and teach entry-level 


ere is an increase in dialogue 
around student success, teaching, 
and learning after implementing 
AB 705. ”) 


— English Faculty 
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math, English, and ESL courses, and most were 
not involved in the colleges’ AB 705 planning and 
implementation efforts. 


Faculty also feel the quality of instruction has 
improved due to the professional development 
activities and increase in conversations about 
student success in transfer-level. Some faculty 
reported learning about “blind spots” and “biases” 
in the classroom through these professional 
development activities. An English faculty member 
and Vice President of the Academic Senate said, 
“English and math faculty are having to become 
more student-focused and practice-oriented.” 


(age changes [AB 705 implementation] 
really require a pedagogical shift in how 
we look at developmental education. If 
faculty do not understand why these 
changes are being made, it can be 


Ml 
Faculty are much more reflective 


about their teaching. Faculty engage 
in regular professional conversations 
around the work they are doing. 
Faculty are excited about these 
changes and enjoy having rich 
conversations about student success 
that are not related to SLOs [student 
learner outcomes] and other abstract 
ideas. We get to talk about concrete 
things that we do with students in a 
way that’s really meaningful. 


—English Faculty 


It is easier to get people [part-time 
faculty] to make changes when they 
are part of the change. ” 


—Vice President of Instruction 


difficult to implement them effectively. 
—ESL Department Chair 


Faculty feel the extra time they get to 
spend with students during the support 
course allows them to get to know the 
students better and better understand 
their needs. Faculty feel strongly about 
the extra time with students. Faculty 


Faculty also described actively working to 
identify gaps in students’ skill sets and 
preparation, then providing students with the 
knowledge needed to succeed. One English 
department chair said faculty at her college are 
starting with a few creative writing activities in 
transfer-level English, instead of jumping right 
into academic reading and writing. “These are 


feel good about the experience. A low pressure, low-stakes writing assignments 


that allow instructors to assess where students 
are at and what they are struggling with.” 


—English Faculty 


Faculty who are teaching both the lecture and support sections feel they are more 
supportive and knowledgeable about their students and the challenges their students 
are facing inside and outside of the classroom 
after implementing AB 705. Faculty teaching the Lo 
lecture sections with a required credit corequisite 
support section reported an increase in student 
engagement and faculty’s awareness of their 
students and their lives. These faculty reported 
spending more than six hours per week with the 
same 30 students. Faculty said there is an increase 
in conversations with and support to students 
outside of class and outside of office hours. They 
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feel the stronger their relationships are with their students, the more connected students 


will feel to the college campus. 


Lastly, six colleges who participated in the California Acceleration Project, ESL curriculum 
integration, or had BSSOT grants reported that the colleges’ experience with initiatives aimed 
at shortening the basic skills sequences and increasing support for basic skills students led to a 
higher level of buy-in amongst faculty when implementing AB 705. 


Challenges with Implementation 


Along with discussing the wide range of positive 
outcomes associated with AB 705 
implementation, interviewees were also asked 
about the greatest challenges their institutions 
faced. As noted earlier, at the time the 
interviews were conducted, colleges had one full 
semester of implementation (fall 2019) and 
were one to two months into the following 
spring term. 


The challenges identified during the interviews 
included the shifting mindsets around student 
capacity to succeed in transfer-level, AB 705 
buy-in, supporting students in transfer-level 
English and math, guided and self-placement 
(GSP) process, enrollment difficulties, 
communication around AB 705, research and 
evaluation, professional development, and 
resource needs. 


Shifting Perceptions around Students’ 
Capacity to Succeed in Transfer-Level 


While numerous interviewees cited a changing 
mindset on campus as one of the positive 
outcomes of AB 705, this shift in perception 
was also identified as a challenge. Fighting 


“here's pride on campus that we are 
strong implementers of AB 705 in 
English and math. There wasn’t a lot 
of pushback or negativity about these 


changes—there’s just some challenges 
[related to AB 705 implementation] 
that we are working to address. ” 


TNS IA 0 lom Golo) qeliarelaels 


Ml 
| believe wholeheartedly in us being 


accountable for student outcomes. 

| believe in the intent of this law. 
However, | think that we need the 
[CCC] Chancellor’s Office to spend 
raakola=malaakemdaliay.diaycar-] oxo) ar-]|Mmuatem (hud (1 
things like distance education, tutoring, 


IT support—the entire mesh of work 
needed to implement AB 705. It is not 

as simple as just create a law, give us 

id atm lance) aaat-lalo)apmr-lalem emilee) olk-lantcvais 

it. We cannot implement it alone. We 
need a lot of support. iy) 


—Math Department Chair 


the deficit mindset on campus and transitioning to a more capacity-based, growth 
mindset was reported as an ongoing difficulty for 12 of the 14 institutions interviewed. 
Interviewees observed that “the presence of those who challenge AB 705” and those who 


feel “students aren’t ready for transfer-level” 


is prevalent on campus “so students may 


experience that self-fulfilling prophecy.” Moreover, instructors and counselors reported 
that this deficit mindset rubs off on students, leading them to question whether they can 


succeed in transfer-level courses. 
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‘students who need basic skills cannot 
find the courses they need. Not everyone 
wants to transfer. If prospective students 
oxo) royal ifat-pmaatclahvan dll matelemalae Mm iat-n une al -\\7 
are looking for. We are looking elitist. 


—Counselor 


Disabled students are being required to 
take six-unit math and English courses 
and nothing else in their first semester. 
Many are not able to pass either course, 
leaving students feeling like they are not 
college material. 


—English Department Chair 


Sometimes our solutions are a little too 
one-size-fits-all. There is no remediation. 
It is either take the support course or 
take transfer-level without support and 
get tutoring if you need help. | think 
that’s a little too simplistic for the 


Five colleges that offered 65% or fewer and 
two colleges that offered 80% or more transfer- 
level English and math sections in fall 2019 
stated that removing the remedial sequences is 
an equity issue, not a deficit mindset. From 
their perspective, too many students are being 
rushed into transfer-level courses for which they 
are unprepared, setting them up for failure. 
Counselors and instructors described that AB 705 
has reduced the range of options available for 
students, some of whom are not looking to 
transfer or want to move more slowly. Some 
interviewees felt that disabled students in 
particular were negatively impacted by the 
pressure to enroll directly in transfer-level 
courses.” 


Five colleges that offered 65% or fewer 
transfer-level English and math sections in fall 
2019 described AB 705 as too “one-size-fits-all” 


complexity of our population. Zi and expressed that colleges should have more 


freedom to do what is best for their 
community and population. All of these 
colleges offered one or more levels below 
transfer-level in English and/or math. Additionally, some counselors felt the limited pre-transfer 
sections were not offered at times that met the students’ needs. Another counselor critiqued 
her college for only offering online sections of pre-transfer courses, “an instruction method that 
comes with challenges for underprepared students.” 


—Placement Coordinator 


One English department is considering having students 
who may not be ready for transfer-level English (even 
with support) enroll in a pre-transfer creative writing 
or a pre-transfer literature class. According to the 
department chair, these pre-transfer courses are 
already being offered and “can teach students valuable 
reading and writing skills in a fun, low-stakes, and 
low-pressure environment.” One challenge with this 
approach for students is that the courses do not count 


he students that AB 705 sought 
to serve are being hurt the most. 
There is an ethical issue, because 
the law gives the message that 


students are ready, but they are 
not ready, they are eligible. We 
are doing students a disservice. py 


—English Faculty 


? Early AB 705 research found that DSPS students are one to three times more likely to complete transfer-level 
English if they start at transfer-level than if they start one level below transfer, and DSPS students had throughput 
rates two times higher than non-DSPS students when placed into Statistics than when placed below any transfer- 
level math course. Source: Comparative Throughput Analysis for AB 705 Compliance, Disaggregation by EOPS and 
DSPS Student Populations. Multiple Measure Assessment Project (MMAP), October 2018. For more research and 
information about DSPS and AB 705 visit Interwork Institute DSPS Solutions AB 705 Resources. 
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towards transfer. Another challenge is that this approach would require counselors to identify 
students who might be best served in pre-transfer courses. However, the department is not 
sure how this identification would work, but they; think that English faculty would need to be 
part of the onboarding process to identify potential students who are not ready for transfer- 
level English with support. 


AB 705 “Buy-In” 


Along with the challenge of shifting faculty’s 
perceptions about students’ capacity for success 

is the issue of generating sufficient “buy-in” for AB 
705. Most of the colleges interviewed described 
having “AB 705 skeptics.” Math faculty were the 
most common skeptics, but some English faculty, 
counseling faculty, administrators, and even AB 705 


ch of faculty buy-in is a huge 
challenge. There are several faculty 
members in English and math 
who do not believe in AB 705 
and want to keep the basic skills 
sequences in place. These faculty 
feel students need to complete 
the sequence of courses before 


enrolling in transfer-level. Negative 


coordinators who were interviewed expressed a 
lack of buy-in on their parts. Colleges that offered 
65% or fewer transfer-level English and math 


attitudes from faculty in both math 
and English have been a big barrier 
to implementation. Recently there 


has been a positive shift in English 
faculty’s attitudes about AB 705. py 


sections in fall 2019 indicated more resistance to AB 
705 compared to colleges with 80% or more transfer- 


level English and math sections in fall 2019. —Director of Institutional Research, 


Planning, and Effectiveness 


The most common reason for not buying-into AB 705 
was that interview participants were not convinced 
by the Multiple Measures Assessment Project (MMAP) data. One faculty member stated the 
results did not apply to their college’s “unique student population.” In response to these 
objections, however, other interviewees suggested that these faculty members may not have 
spent sufficient time reviewing and understanding the MMAP data. 


Faculty from five colleges that offered 65% 
or fewer transfer-level English and math 
sections in fall 2019 reported a desire to 
keep and teach pre-transfer courses. One 
math department chair said teachers “like 


“one thing we don’t want from the state is 
another initiative. | was so proud of how 
we responded to the Common Assessment 
Initiative. We built a better placement model 
than what existed before. We were placing 


students into English 1A at a 70% rate, where 
the previous tool was placing students into 
1A at a 30% rate. That felt like a giant leap 
forward. As soon as we got that running, 
here comes AB 705. It felt like the previous 
work was just temporary. It was for nothing. 
It felt like AB 705 oversimplified the situation. 
We just hope that someone does not just 
rearrange the rules on us again. What I’m 
complaining about is initiative fatigue. 


—English Department Chair 


teaching basic skills,” and math and English 
faculty from four colleges said teaching 
transfer-level courses increased their 
workload. For example, English 
composition faculty said it takes more time 
to read students’ academic essays 
compared to the writing activities found in 
pre-transfer classes. B-STEM and statistics 
faculty also reported an increase in 
workload due to the different levels of 
student preparedness that are now in one 
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section of a transfer-level class. Additionally, three math chairs said math faculty have been 
teaching basic skills for so long that many are out of practice regarding how to teach transfer- 
level courses. Four math department chairs said some math faculty’s education and training 
did not cover teaching statistics, just pre-algebra and algebra courses. 


u“ Faculty buy-in to AB 705 is also being affected 
Most faculty think we will go back by “initiative fatigue.” Faculty and administrators 
bo Uc Old Way Sviven tals (nel avive from six colleges (five of which offered 80% or more 
fizzles out in the next few years. : . . 

Tack aiia quia Pore anaue wae of transfer level math and English sections in fall 

this effort is going to make an 2019) reported that sweeping, statewide initiatives 

impact. Some of these instructors emerge every few years, requiring a massive effort 

NYi-lalancoM eon o}-Yol inom al-Mua-Lolia(olar-)| on the part of the colleges, which is often followed 

sequence, and others do not by a course reversal or new initiative that replaces 

understand [that] math has been it. As a result, some faculty and staff experience 

Mie ance ene) fol sp Jolie Mat a level of fatigue that leaves them reluctant to 

Sore titiemiecds to cnaliee: “4 invest in the latest initiative, especially if they are 

se en BIS ete SNS) Concerned that all of their work will be tossed out a 

few years down the line. In particular, colleges that 
participated in the California Acceleration Project, Common Assessment Initiative,’* and other 
initiatives felt they did not get enough time to gather data before “the state handed down 
another initiative, AB 705.” Some of the AB 705 skeptics feel like their acceleration work was 
for nothing, and that AB 705 is “acceleration on steroids.” 


Offering Support Services and Finding the Best Support Model 


A director of student equity said, “A big challenge is getting students the wraparound services 
they need. Not all students who need support are getting the support needed to succeed.” One 
problem is that colleges are limited in the number of support sections that can be offered, 
due to either space limitations, lack of faculty, or lack of resources to pay for the sections. At 
least five colleges said they cannot offer enough sections with support to match the number 

of placement recommendations. In these cases, if the sections with support are unavailable, 
students are being allowed to enroll in the courses without support. 


Colleges are currently exploring a range of student support models, including transfer 
courses without corequisite support, optional or recommended corequisite support, required 
corequisite support, and additional units and time with support embedded into the lecture 
section. The pros and cons of these various approaches are described below. 


TRANSFER-LEVEL COURSES WITHOUT 
COREQUISITE SUPPORT 


a“ ? 
We are worried we don’t have enough 
safety nets for students who need more 


Eight of the 14 colleges interviewed (five of time and support. ” 


which offered 80% or more, and three of which Sree 


13 The Common Assessment Initiative aimed to create a common assessment test for math, English, and English as 
a Second Language for California Community Colleges. 
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offered 65% or less of transfer level math and English sections in fall 2019) expressed concern 
about students in sections that do not offer corequisite support. These students must seek 
out support services like tutoring on their own. Since many of these students do not show 
signs they are struggling until the middle of the term, a few colleges are considering late- 
start eight-week or 12-week support sections that are not linked to a specific lecture section. 
Math and English faculty from six colleges felt the best way to support students enrolled 

in transfer-level math and English without corequisite support is through an early alert 
program, where the instructor identifies students who are struggling in the course as early 

in the term as possible, and refers these students to support resources, such as tutoring and 
academic or personal counseling. 


TRANSFER-LEVEL WITH OPTIONAL OR RECOMMENDED COREQUISITE SUPPORT 


Four of the 14 colleges interviewed offer optional y 
corequisite support and do not require certain Both math and English faculty 
populations to enroll in a corequisite support course. The report that students who 
optional corequisite support is available for all students; nec Coupe ori aremouscuvely 
however, the colleges with optional corequisite support 
reported that too many students who need support will 
opt out of taking the support course. 


TRANSFER-LEVEL WITH REQUIRED COREQUISITE SUPPORT 


seeking the support they need. py 


—Assessment Coordinator 


At least seven of the 14 colleges interviewed said certain populations of students are required 
to enroll in the transfer-level course and an additional corequisite support course. Some 
colleges linked the two section numbers in the student registration system to ensure students 
in a specific transfer-level section also enroll in a specific corequisite support section. The 

five colleges that linked the transfer-level course with a credit corequisite support course 
reported better attendance and success outcomes compared to interviewees from colleges 
using other support models; however, college personnel also expressed concerns about the 
use of this “all or nothing” model. 


Counselors from colleges with required support felt that it is important for students to 
understand during the enrollment process that dropping the required support course means 
the lecture section will be automatically dropped as well. Most students end up losing five 
or six units when they drop the transfer-level English or math course and the linked credit 
corequisite support course, which can have major implications with respect to their financial 
aid. Faculty discussed unlinking the sections, but do not want to lose the learning community 
support model with the same students enrolled together in both sections. 


Three colleges with required noncredit corequisite support struggled with student attendance 
issues. Similar to colleges with optional corequisite support, colleges with required noncredit 
support reported that too many students who need support feel noncredit means “optional” 
and do not attend the support course on a regular basis. One English department created 

a noncredit certificate of competency for students who complete all three levels of the 
noncredit support course, which is used to incentivize attendance. It is too early to know 
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if the certificate had a significant impact on attendance; however, English faculty felt the 
anecdotal evidence from fall 2019 was “promising.” 


TRANSFER-LEVEL PLUS ADDITIONAL UNITS AND TIME 


Five of the fourteen colleges offer transfer-level English or math courses that include additional 
units and time to support students who were required to take a support course. The colleges 
reported that attendance was not an issue with this model; however, faculty are concerned 
about students losing up to six units if the course is dropped. 


TUTORING 


Ten of the 14 colleges interviewed reported 
that finding, training, and scheduling tutors 
is challenging. More students than exer are BP poudecinitere and ie aeiCale 
enrolling in math and English in their first term. caaueato find silane wine ave 
There is an increase in demand for tutors in the eligible and willing to be tutors. 
Tutoring Center and for embedded tutoring” in 
the classroom. Too often, the number of faculty 


requests for tutors outnumbers the number of Math faculty struggle to find tutors 
avaliable tutors for the embedded tutoring portion of 


the new support courses. The level of 
Five colleges said they used embedded tutors (oxofol ae [fat-nalolamarsy-xel-Ye mom inate) (-aal-larar-lal 


prior to AB 705 in their English classes; however, embedded tutoring program is new 
the volume of tutors needed with AB 705 made for math. English has been doing it for 
it difficult for the departments to manage the 
program. One English department chair expressed 
a desire for the Chancellor’s Office to create a tutor 
training program that can be completed online or 


al : 
More students than ever are seeking 
tutoring, support courses want 


—English Department Chair 


years. Finding tutors for early morning 
classes and for instructors using older 
textbooks is especially challenging. 


—Math Department Chair 


that colleges can use to train tutors in-person. Four Sometimes it feels a little isolated that 
colleges reported that embedded tutoring is new we are all trying to solve [creating an 
for their math faculty. Math faculty at these colleges effective support model] separately. 


Statewide, we have a lot of great 
colleagues doing amazing things. And 
we don’t always know about them. ” 


said they were unsure of how to best utilize the 
embedded tutors. 


EVALUATING SUPPORT MODELS 


— Assessment Coordinator 


Faculty want to know what the most effective 
models are for supporting students, particularly 
in transfer-level. Math, English, and ESL faculty reported anecdotal information about the 
effectiveness of different models, but most colleges are waiting on their institutional research, 
planning, and effectiveness (IRPE) offices to examine student success data, especially for students 
enrolled in sections with and without support in fall 2019. 


4 Embedded tutoring is a support model where a peer tutor works in the classroom under the instructor’s direction 
to help students understand concepts and increase student engagement. 
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GUIDED AND SELF-PLACEMENT 


Colleges that offered 65% or fewer transfer-level English and math sections in fall 2019 reported 
greater challenges placing students compared to colleges that offered 80% or more transfer- 
level English and math sections in fall 2019. These colleges struggled with students not reading 
the instructions and course information when self-placing. Counselors at these colleges reported 
that many students are completing the GSP tool online, but are not reading the information 
about AB 705 and the descriptions of their recommended courses. Additionally, the students are 
coming for drop-in counseling sessions, which tend to have shorter appointments, and counselors 
feel “rushed” and “pressured” to inform students about their rights under AB 705 and gather 
enough information about students to guide them towards the best math and English courses. 


Math faculty from colleges who reported challenges with GSP further reported an increase 

in the number of students enrolled in the wrong math class in fall 2019. Faculty found that 
students picked from the list of available math classes based on the course unit load or schedule 
and not on their academic major and the requirements the course fulfills. Faculty noted that 
these incorrect enrollments were most common in liberal arts math courses and intermediate 
algebra, concluding that the students should have enrolled in statistics. 


According to ESL faculty and department chairs who were interviewed, identifying students 
who could benefit from ESL instruction and support was a challenge. Most colleges 

used data from CCC Apply or an online GSP tool and provided all students with an English 
placement recommendation. Students interested in ESL courses had to opt to complete the 
ESL GSP process, which usually required a one-hour in-person appointment with a counselor, 
assessment office staff member, or ESL faculty member. Students with an English placement 
and an ESL placement had the option to enroll in either the recommended ESL course or the 
recommended English course. Three colleges reported that students who completed the ESL 
placement process and chose to enroll in transfer-level English were eligible to enrollina 
support course designed specifically for ESL students. 


Enrollment Difficulties 


Twelve colleges reported a range of enrollment challenges. The most common enrollment 
challenges with implementing AB 705 are described below. 


UNCLEAR LABELING IN CLASS SCHEDULE 


Six of the 12 colleges noted that transfer-level sections with linked corequisite support were 
not easy to identify in the schedule of classes. It was reported that counselors and students 
struggled to find the sections that went together, including the overall time commitment for the 
two sections, combined unit load, and schedule. Three colleges made improvements to their fall 
2020 schedule of classes by listing corequisite sections near the corresponding lecture section. 


STUDENTS STRUGGLING TO ENROLL IN THE RIGHT COURSES 


All 12 colleges who reported enrollment challenges said too many students do not know which 
math course to choose and whether they should enroll in corequisite support. As one interviewee 
described, “The math pathways are confusing for students, and even more so with the support 
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options.” Ten of the colleges interviewed are giving students at least two math placements, one for 
B-STEM and one for SLAM. Counselors at these colleges said some students thought they needed 
to take both courses, and other students picked a course without understanding the difference 
between SLAM and B-STEM. Students with undecided majors were most likely to not know which 
course to take, and counselors said they struggled to advise these students. 


STUDENTS CHOOSING NOT TO ENROLL IN SUPPORT COURSES 


Five of the 12 colleges reported that too many students who needed support to succeed in 
transfer-level classes opted out of taking the support course. One math department chair 
said, “Given the choice, most students will take the course without support.” English and math 
departments with optional or recommended support said that many students who needed the 
support did not enroll in the support course. Moreover, English and math departments with 
required corequisite support and linked support sections reported that many students who 
needed the support challenged out of the support course during the enrollment process. 


DIFFICULTY FITTING LECTURE AND SUPPORT SECTIONS INTO STUDENT SCHEDULES 


Counselors from four colleges observed that students struggled to find time in their 
schedules for both the transfer-level lecture section and the support section. One counselor 
noted that “both sections together required a large chunk of time.” Another counselor 

said students who enrolled in the lecture section and a linked support section during peak 
hours had trouble enrolling in courses in smaller departments with limited offerings. A 

third counselor reported that students who can only take courses in the evening had a hard 
time fitting the lecture and support sections into their limited schedules. Three counselor’s 
expressed a desire to move towards block scheduling’ to meet the students’ needs, rather 
than scheduling to meet the faculty’s needs. 


Communication Around AB 705 


Ml : : 
Our goal is for students to receive 


According to interviewees, the implementation of AB aliblaidiclantiutleleeltiameatcle 
705 has led to challenges around the dissemination of ro) FeVor-daal-Yarmme) lated atsmayoe-] nel (-Somel 
accurate and consistent information on placement the counselor they meet with. — yy 


policies, procedures, and placement options. The issues —Counselor 
related to these challenges are described below. 


DISSEMINATION OF ACCURATE AND 


Getting 60+ part-time faculty up to CONSISTENT MESSAGING 
speed with these changes and to 


erected Me Mecenleatelamllatelteseclatellal een Eight colleges reported that one of the biggest 
why the college made these changes difficulties was making sure everyone involved in 
is a big challenge. 7), the onboarding process was provided with 
—English Department Chair accurate and consistent information. This 
included counselors, instructors, and staff in the 
Assessment Center and the Welcome Center. It 


8 Scheduling that is organized in a structured and predictable manner with courses that often meet in consolidated 
“plocks” of time, such from 8:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. Monday through Friday. 
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was reported that keeping part-time 
counselors and instructors up to date with 
changes has been an ongoing challenge. 


“AB 705 is as much a shift in thinking for 
students as it is for the college and faculty. 
Students and their parents think tests 


are needed to be placed into the correct MOVING FROM ASSESSMENT TO 

class, usually because a family member PLACEMENT 

or friend did it that way in the past. Once 

Saute-Tarece-Valem oF-Ta-Varecmlate(-Veseclalemaat-mateiny Several assessment coordinators reported 

placement process and purpose, most are that it has been challenging to inform 

okay with it. Students love the change prospective students, their parents, feeder 

when they understand it. 7 high schools, and the surrounding community 
—Assessment Coordinator about changes to the placement process 


and students’ right to enroll in transfer- 

level math and English under AB 705. 
Assessment coordinators said prospective students and their families are still regularly 
showing up at the Assessment Center to take a test to enroll in math or English at the 
college. One coordinator said, “the presence of an Assessment Office adds to the confusion.” 
Most coordinators mentioned a potential name change for the Assessment Office to the 
Placement Office, Orientation Center, or Onboarding Center. One counselor who works in the 
Assessment Office said, “This is a big shift in thinking.” 


AB 705 Research and Evaluation 


Eight of the 14 colleges interviewed expressed their a 
excitement and curiosity about examining their Faculty want to know where 
throughput data to see how the colleges’ local results acceleration left us and where 
compare to the statewide outcomes presented in the Sai ae ue ete s 
I lTICcu WwW 

default placement rules. Six of the colleges reported Teen 

. : throughput rates will increase 
that timely access to data is a challenge. Faculty want 


because of AB 705 or because of 


to know what is and is not working, but they also the shorter sequences and levels 
want a full year’s worth of data. By the time faculty daa claeme) aaliareiactemlatel-ve 
have access to data from the first year of AB 705 acceleration. If both acceleration 
implementation (fall 2019 and spring 2020), it will be and AB 705 are grapes, what 


we’ve gotten so far is closer to 


mid-summer at the earliest. Faculty expressed concern oa 
grape juice than to wine. y) 


that timing could be too late to make modifications 
for the upcoming fall term. In addition, faculty and —Vice President of Instruction 
administrators are concerned about confounding data 
due to the overlap of multiple initiatives and grants on 
campus all targeting underprepared students in math and English. 


PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Math and English faculty from 12 of the 14 colleges (86%) interviewed reported that faculty need 
professional development to implement AB 705 fully and effectively. Six of these 12 colleges 
stressed that part-time faculty from math, English, ESL, and counseling must be included in all 
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professional development opportunities, as part-time faculty teach a large proportion of entry- 
level math and English courses and advise a large number of incoming students. 


TEACHING SOFT SKILLS 


Math and English faculty from 10 colleges (71%) 
reported that faculty have struggled to teach 
soft skills and incorporate these skills into the 
regular course content. According to the faculty 
interviewed at these colleges, the increase in 
the number of students starting at transfer- 
level has increased the need for faculty to help 
students develop their college-readiness skills to 
be successful, including note taking, study skills, 
time management, and life skills. These faculty 
noted that soft skills are usually taught by 
counseling faculty, and that a large proportion 
of math and English faculty need to learn how to 
help students develop their soft skills in order 
to better serve all levels of students starting at 
transfer-level. 


TEACHING MULTIPLE LEVELS IN ONE CLASS 


English and math faculty from 11 colleges (79%) 
expressed a need for professional development 
to learn how to best support and teach students 
with multiple levels of preparedness and content 
knowledge in one class. Faculty described how 
they feel unprepared to teach students coming 
into their classes, particularly B-STEM faculty. 
Math and English faculty interviewed said they 
want to learn how to better assess students’ gaps 
in knowledge at the start of the term and provide 
quality teaching to fill in those gaps, while 
continuing to teach at a pace that allows the 
instructor to cover all of the content needed to 


uphold the articulation agreements for the course. 


TEACHING TRANSFER-LEVEL COURSES 


Five colleges that offered 65% or fewer of transfer- 
level English and math sections in fall 2019 said 
most of their instructors are comfortable teaching 
basic skills courses, but many do not have recent 
experience teaching transfer-level courses, 


l F F 
uilat=wi-leelinvmal-\-re mnomel-\V(-1 (o)om dallas d1I5 
to teach the new population of students 
enrolled in transfer-level classes. 


—English Department Chair 


The biggest challenge for faculty 

is readjusting the presentation of 
materials to students that are not 

coming in with the same level of 
preparation that the faculty are used to 
seeing in these transfer level courses. yy 


—Math Department Chair 


“n lot of the math faculty have never 
taught statistics before, and a good 
chunk refuse to teach it. The large 
increase in statistics sections has been 
challenging. Some faculty do not know 
how to teach stats and are working on 
teaching themselves to pick up more 


sections. A SLAM faculty member is 
developing professional development 
tools and new curriculum and 

activities for faculty to use and share 

for statistics classes. ») 


—Math Department Chair 
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particularly statistics and English composition. Math and English department chairs reported 
having faculty who lack transfer-level teaching experience need support to build their capacity 
to teach these courses. Colleges felt that providing support to build instructors’ capacity to 
teach transfer-level courses will increase faculty buy-in and improve faculty’s overall attitudes 
about AB 705 and students’ capacity to succeed at transfer-level, as well as increase the 
number of transfer-level sections the department can offer. 


Resource Needs 


Ten of the 14 colleges (71%) interviewed reported that a high-level of support is required for AB 
705 to be successful. The key areas in which colleges expressed a need for additional support 
include tutoring, professional development, faculty stipends, information technology, and 
institutional research, planning, and effectiveness. 


TUTORING 


Math and English faculty from 10 of the 14 colleges 
(71%) interviewed reported an increase in the 
number of students needing support at one time. 
Eight of the 10 colleges said they do not have 

the resources to provide students with the level constantly when we all know funding 
of support needed to succeed. These colleges support services such as tutoring are 
reported that the number of students required and critical to high success rates. ” 
recommended to enroll in a support course exceeds —English Department Chair 
the number of support sections so students are 
being allowed to enroll in transfer-level without 
support. Department chairs from math and English reported a significant increase in the 
number of faculty requests for embedded tutors for transfer-level courses in fall 2019. 


ih : : 
Support services are expensive, and 
they are the key to success rates— 
they need to be supported. Programs 
shouldn’t have to fight for funding 


Faculty said it is challenging and time consuming to find students who are available to 
attend the course as an embedded tutor, to train the students to be effective embedded 
tutors, and to secure funds to compensate the tutors. These colleges reported that 
funding for embedded tutoring is currently being allocated on a term-by-term basis from 
the Tutoring Center budget, student equity funds, or short-term funding sources like 
existing grants. Math and English faculty from seven colleges reported that the number of 
faculty requests for tutors exceeds the funding and many requests cannot be fulfilled. 


PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


(fe unding is the biggest issue. Funding . 
is needed for tutors in the Tutoring Colleges shared that they need funding to 


Center, faculty stipends for curriculum provide professional development for full-time 

Col =NZ-¥ Ce) olant-lalem elaenicsciiedar] me (-nYZ-) (e) olaal-aie and part-time faculty and staff. Nine colleges 

for faculty, and embedded tutors for reported that budget constraints have made 

support courses. 7) it difficult to meet their faculty and staff’s 
—ESL Department Chair professional development needs. 
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FACULTY STIPENDS 


Coideer is the biggest restraint to 
not being able to give students Five of the 10 colleges said AB 705 asks a lot of 


everything they need to be faculty and funds are needed to pay for curriculum 
successful. Budget limits the development to shorten course sequences, 
number of sections with support the create corequisite support courses, convert 
department can offer. Many students in-person support courses into online courses, 
NV aKoWn al=X=Xe M10] 0) oXe) aar-] c-m alo) ar ]0)(-mne) a 
conduct support workshops, and participate 
enroll in a section with support. ya . ae 
in professional development activities. These 

—Counselor colleges expressed a need for designated funds 
to compensate part-time faculty to participate in 
professional development opportunities. 


INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 


Four of the 10 colleges reported that their information technology (IT) departments are 
understaffed and the lack of IT staff made it difficult to fully implement AB 705. These colleges 
said IT played a key role in each step of the AB 705 implementation process including creating 
and modifying applications and intake forms to gather additional data for placement purposes, 
building new placement systems, integrating high school performance data (many times from 
multiple sources), communicating placement information to students in a timely manner, linking 
corequisite support sections to transfer-level sections, and supporting an increase in online 
transfer-level and support sections. Two of the colleges reported that their Guided and Self- 
Placement form is still paper-based and must be completed in-person in the Assessment Center 
until the colleges’ IT department has time to create an electronic version. 


RESEARCH SUPPORT 


Six of the 10 colleges reported that timely access to data is a challenge due to under-resourced 
institutional research, planning, and effectiveness (IRPE) offices. These colleges stated that it is 
difficult to know what is working or not working, particularly when piloting different support 
models, without having timely access to data to improve AB 705 policies and practices. It was 
reported that most research staff are working on grants and other reporting obligations, leaving 
little time to evaluate the effectiveness of AB 705. 


Students’ Capacity to Succeed ae need to create a positive 
environment for students. We need 
them to believe they can do it. Not being 
good at something is not permanent, it 


AB 705 sparked intense discussion around 
student preparedness and the ability to meet 


rigorous course requirements in transfer-level is just temporary. They will get better. 
math and English within the first year of college. We need to promote a growth mindset. 

By and large, colleges believe that students are For the students and the faculty. We 
capable of successfully completing transfer- need to put an emphasis on this and 

level math and English in their first year, as change the culture. ” 
long as they have the necessary support. All —Dean of Institutional Research, 
colleges emphasized the importance of college Planning, and Effectiveness 
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readiness in the form of concurrent support 


d , : : 
services, corequisites, and institutional A big battle for students coming into 
transfer level who might not feel 


prepared is confidence. As an instructor, 
| can play a big role in that student’s 


infrastructure in ensuring students have the 
support necessary to be successful. 


Colleges were asked to share their overall belief academic trajectory. We can work with 

in students’ capacity to succeed in transfer- these students and get them where 

level math and English. The major themes that UNS NERC WO DS: ” 
emerged from the interviews included messaging —English Department Chair 


to students, early throughput findings, concurrent 
support and wraparound services, supporting 
students inside and outside of the classroom, and the elimination of remedial courses. 


Messaging to Students a 
When students know the stakes are 


that the message students now receive is to the next level. ”) 
that they are college-ready. Instructional and 
counseling faculty noted that students who 
entered college prior to AB 705 often believed 
they were not prepared for college-level courses, and this belief was reinforced through the 
results of assessment testing and subsequent conversations related to placement. Students 
received the message that they were not ready for the rigor of college-level classes and would 
need to take remedial coursework before they were eligible to enroll in transfer-level courses. 
These colleges reported that now the conversation has changed. Students hear that they can 
enter transfer-level courses right away, and those who feel underprepared or uncertain 

in their abilities are reassured they are capable of successful completion and will receive 

the support they need from the college. Interviewees from these colleges reported that 
conversations with students about transfer-level math and English have become more positive 
and encouraging, which has resulted in greater motivation and enthusiasm from students. One 
counselor explained students are told “high school has prepared you for this,” which is the 
opposite message students received when they were placed into remedial courses in the past. 


THE ROLE OF COUNSELING 


—English Department Chair 


“we know what’s in our support . . 
courses, what's being offered As an early and ongoing point-of-contact for students, 


and what type of support many counselors described how their role positively 
they’re getting, so when we impacts students’ mindsets and bolsters students’ 

meet with students, we are able self-confidence in taking transfer-level math and English. 
to communicate that to them. Counselors from five colleges reported that their 
communication with students has taken a more 
encouraging tone, resulting in a shift in students’ 
attitudes about their own personal capacity to succeed in 
transfer-level English and math. As one counseling 
supervisor explained, “The more counselors tell students 


They know exactly what is going 
to be taught and what type of 

JU} eXe) gil sXe) ay o4m Mold of Wd NV—1 0 Ke) 
them to be successful. )) 


—Counselor 
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they are ready for transfer-level, the more confident 


| pretty much cover it all, being students become in their ability to succeed in 
more detailed and thorough, so the franstormlavel” 


student understands why they’re not 
having any more remedial courses. Some interviewees believed that students “would 
And explaining the law so they flood the transfer-level courses,” but the majority 
Uncererone what is going on and why of counselors reported that they spend significantly 
hubs ols aun totale Accel: oi) more time explaining to students what each math 
giving them the resources that are : F 

; and English course entails, as well as the role of 
available to them on campus. ” a 

support courses and corequisites to ensure students 

are enrolling in the appropriate course based on 
their abilities. According to one counselor, this 
information is also shared with high school partners to ensure they are aware of the changes 
taking place with math and English at the college and can communicate that to their students. 


—Counselor 


Early Throughput Findings 


our throughput is 52% now and it 


All 14 colleges reported that overall, more students used to be in the 13% to 17% range 
are enrolling in transfer-level courses and for transfer-level math and English. yy 
preliminary data suggest an increase in the number —Dean of Institutional Research, 
of students successfully completing math and English Planning, and Effectiveness 


in their first year. Twelve of the 14 colleges (86%) 
interviewed reported a positive increase in successful 
course completions following AB 705 implementation. All seven colleges that offered 80% or more 
transfer-level English and math sections in fall 2019 and five of the seven colleges that offered 
65% or fewer transfer-level English and math sections in fall 2019 said they are seeing promising 
student outcomes following implementation of AB 705. 


While many math and English faculty said they were more supportive of students’ ability to 
succeed in transfer-level courses once they had data to validate the new placement approach, 
some still indicated the data do not guarantee learning is taking place. According to faculty at 
three colleges that offered 65% or fewer transfer-level English and math sections in fall 2019, 
throughput will be higher based on the volume of students enrolling in transfer-level courses, 
but that does not necessarily mean students are learning what they need to be successful in 
subsequent courses or following transfer to a four-year university. 


Supporting Students Inside and Outside the Classroom 


Five of the 14 colleges (36%) shared how they “ 
intend to take a closer look at students who do not For English, it’s a 65% success rate and 
pass transfer-level math and English the first time. that's a great number, but | know that 
These colleges expressed the need to understand ln eh Wks out ect Metnie (otis ny) 
which students are not passing and the factors 
that impact their success. They are working to 
understand who these students are to determine 
next steps and modifications moving forward. 


happening is what about the rest? The 
35%? Why are they not succeeding? = py 


—Counselor 
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These five colleges said they were examining 


lL : : 
various influences and barriers that contributed There are different factors being looked 
at. The professors are looking at why 


they think the student didn’t pass their 
class and then also having a conversation 
with the student in terms of what 


to an unsuccessful student outcome. Faculty 
reported that while some students struggle with 
the pace of the course, or lack study skills or 


note taking skills, there are often factors that go happened. Was it the content, was it 

beyond the course content or rigor of the the style of teaching, or was it personal 

material. One math chair explained that factors that kept them from putting the 
“depending on who signs up for courses, 25 to energy and time into the class? ” 


30% may not pass” and it is often unrelated to —Counselor 
academic reasons. Colleges cited work 
obligations, family responsibilities, and health 
concerns as competing priorities that can pose a threat to student success. According to many 
counseling and instructional faculty, there is no guarantee throughput will increase if non- 
academic factors are not also considered and addressed. 


There are some concerns about what colleges can do, and how to keep these students moving 
forward on their path. A few colleges said the reality is that some students will need to take a 
class twice, and noted that while many students perform better the second time, more work 
needs to be done to support these students inside and outside the classroom. 


Elimination of Remedial Courses 


Some faculty at colleges that offered 65% or fewer transfer-level English and math sections 
in fall 2019 shared their fear that AB 705 may harm students who truly need basic skills 
courses. These individuals expressed concern that eliminating remedial courses prevents the 
college from being able to accommodate different skill 
ME eeenot trying to hold levels for students who are not ready for transfer-level 
students down; we just want English or math. Math faculty in particular worry that 
students who need a prep STEM students who tend to “have a longer path” and 
course to have access to it. No “sometimes benefit from taking a lower level” may be 
one is going to come into the negatively impacted later in their academic career if 
fewest eve enalisWiclassrand they rush through the foundational knowledge needed 
see those students and say they . 3 
to be successful in more advanced math and science 
could succeed in transfer-level ; 
courses. Five of the 14 colleges (36%) reported that 
going to happen. while they are still offering pre-transfer-level math 
and English, the availability of these courses has been 
limited, thus creating a new challenge for students 
who would prefer to take the lower level. They 
continue to offer remedial courses, but the number of 
blown out of the water when . . 
teeta einen ieee ancien sections offered is small compared to the number of 
SSRN AiciceEey | cransfer-level sections, so students who choose to take 
the lower level may find themselves on the waitlist or 
delaying their enrollment to a later term. 


English with support. It’s not 


—English Department Chair 


We don’t want students to 
eke by in (English) 1A then get 


—English Faculty 
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Colleges that continue to offer pre-transfer-level courses reported concerns about how the 
elimination of these courses will impact students in the long term. According to instructional 
faculty at these colleges, they want all students to be successful, but passing a student who is 
not ready for the next level will not help the student and the bar cannot be lowered to 
accommodate less-prepared students. Some faculty said they are worried they may be setting 
their students up for failure. Students who enter transfer-level courses underprepared may 
drop or fail, which gives them the impression they are not ready for college. For those 
students who do manage to pass, they may find themselves struggling in subsequent courses 
due to a lack of adequate preparation. 


Underprepared students are particularly concerning “ 
for B-STEM instructors, who teach in areas where each We have to make sure students 
course truly builds on the previous one. Unlike statistics, have a very firm foundation 
which for many students is their last required math Be eee Ue omits 
course, B-STEM students are at the beginning of their 
mathematical careers. Students who are completing the 
SLAM sequence will likely pass and throughput will reflect 
that, but B-STEM students taking transfer-level math may struggle. Math faculty are concerned 
that AB 705 may be rushing B-STEM majors through their path, which could have negative 
consequences later in their education. 


calculus and beyond. ” 


—Math Department Chair 


Math faculty are also concerned that B-STEM students will pick the SLAM course placement 
instead of B-STEM in order to begin at transfer-level course work and avoid taking intermediate 
algebra. This approach could increase inequities already extant in STEM if students feel 
dissuaded from pursuing the STEM pathway. 


How Colleges Support Students 


Colleges reported a variety of services, tools, and resources that have been implemented to 
support students in transfer-level math and English. Twelve of the 14 colleges (86%) said they 
utilize corequisite courses either for pre-transfer-level courses, transfer-level courses, or 
both. Seven of these 12 colleges (58%) reported offering hands-on tutoring services through 
an academic success center or math and writing center, and four colleges (33%) shared that 
they support students through embedded coaches and 
it Ne have to keep raising the bar tutors who are available both inside and outside the 
icolemcinelol-VaiaculaleM(ciadialeamaatston classroom. Other types of support reported by colleges 
meet the challenge. They need included early alert systems, summer bridge programs, 
it. We need to provide them with peer mentors, and using a standardized curriculum. 
aU Two colleges that offered 80% or more transfer-level 
English and math sections in fall 2019 said they are 
going beyond the implementation of support and have 


they don’t believe they can, we 
need to give them the supportive 


services that will help them 
achieve those benchmarks. My begun evaluating which resources are most helpful to 


students. The support services that were identified as 
most effective by colleges are outlined below. 


—Student Equity Director 
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Comprehensive Support 


All 14 colleges reported that students are accessing and using the support services available 
on campus more than ever. The 12 colleges offering corequisite support courses reported 
that these classes are generally credit classes, usually one to two units. Three colleges 
noted that they also offer non-credit co-requisite support. In many cases, colleges said the 
same instructor teaches both the core and corequisite class to ensure consistency in teaching 
style and course content. According to one counselor, the corequisite support acts like a “built 
in tutoring session,” and students appreciate that the instructor knows the course concepts 
and the areas in which students are struggling. Instructional faculty said this model operates 
similar to a learning community, reporting that it creates a supportive and collaborative 
environment for students. It is less intimidating for students to seek help from the instructor 
they know compared to a tutor in a lab or learning center they do not know. Four colleges 
said the corequisite support courses they offer help students feel more confident and 
comfortable taking transfer-level math or English, particularly for adult learners and returning 
students who may be entering college after having been away from a math or English course 
for a number of years. One college also noted the corequisite support course can serve as 

a connection point between the main course and additional support services available on 
campus such as the tutoring center and other learning labs. 


Three out of 14 colleges (21%) cited the benefit of summer bridge programs,’® which allow 
students to access support before they officially start college. One college shared how in 
some instances students end up not needing the support class during the fall because of 
participation in the bridge program. Three of the seven colleges that offered 80% or more 
transfer-level English and math sections in fall 2019 reported using early alert systems 

such as Starfish as a means to support students, and one college that offered 65% or fewer 
transfer-level English and math sections in fall 2019 is developing an early alert system to help 
identify students who may be struggling. Additionally, three of the 14 colleges (21%) said they 
redesigned their math, English, or ESL curriculum (e.g., combining beginning/intermediate 
algebra) or standardized it such that every section within a particular course uses the 

same materials (e.g., textbook, assignments, handouts) in an effort to create a consistent 
foundation. These faculty expressed the benefit of knowing that students enter the next 
course in the sequence with a standard knowledge base. 


Corequisite Scheduling and Course Design 


According to nine of the 14 colleges (64%), implementing corequisites was difficult due to 
barriers in institutional infrastructure and the numerous moving parts involved. Five of the 14 
colleges (36%) noted that the transfer-level and corequisite courses are linked, which means 
students must enroll in both sections at the same time, which requires coordination terms of 
scheduling, technology, and communication to students. 


16 Summer bridge programs are designed to ease the transition to college. Most programs target a specific 
population like first-time college students transitioning from high school to college, or adult learners transitioning 
from an adult school or employment into college. The goal of these programs is to help students develop the skills 
needed to be successful in college prior to starting their first term. 
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Three of the 14 colleges (21%) remarked that the 
timeframe to get everything implemented for AB 
705 was very fast, and the lack of funding to support 
the effort posed challenges in terms of resources. 


ie very confusing right now. 

Students have to open a section of 

[English] 1A and then they will either 

see a note that says it’s linked with a 
Four of the 14 colleges (29%) reported greater coreq[uisite] or not. And if it’s linked 
success in their AB 705 implementation efforts then they have a section number that 
after streamlining the registration process for 
students. According to these institutions, courses 
are designed such that students who enroll in either it’s preventing a lot of students from 
the lecture or support section are automatically enrolling or causing them extra time. yy 
enrolled in the corresponding section (i.e., linked 
registration). When students drop the lecture or 
support course, the corresponding linked course is 
automatically dropped as well. 


they can look up, they can’t even 
click on that. They have to go back 
and search for a new class. I’m sure 


—English Department Chair 


Additionally, math and English faculty from these same four colleges found that the 
support courses were more effective when scheduled immediately before or after the 
main lecture section, and in the same classroom, which makes it feel like one continuous 
course for both students and instructors. Instructors are seeing an increase in retention if 
the support course is treated as an extension of the lecture and classroom activities, not 
just a time for answering questions about homework or discussing study skills. This model 
may not be conducive for all courses, as one college offering a four-unit statistics course 
with a two-unit support course noted. The class time required to conduct a six-unit course 
in one session without breaks may be challenging for students depending on how many 
days the course meets each week. This college reported that if they schedule classes more 
frequently during the week, “students aren’t attracted to the class,” making it difficult to 
identify the optimal design and format for each course. 


Addressing Equity Gaps in Enrollment and Throughput 


Equity is one of the most important issues facing community colleges today, and many are 
already examining the impact of AB 705 through an equity lens. Colleges want to ensure that 
AB 705 helps increase equity among all student populations. All 14 colleges reported they are 
working to improve equity in student outcomes by identifying gaps and increasing support 
and intervention. The key equity areas colleges cited during the interviews included access to 
transfer-level courses, preliminary data findings, and institutional roadblocks. 


Access to Transfer-Level Courses 


All 14 colleges reported that overall access has improved with more students now eligible to 
enroll directly into transfer-level math and English. In particular, they have seen an increase in 
access among students who otherwise would have been placed in developmental courses. As 
one college noted, providing every student with the opportunity to take transfer-level courses 
has helped end the “pipeline of doom” for those who historically would have had to complete a 
long sequence of math and English courses before reaching transfer-level. 
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Eleven of the 14 colleges (79%) said they are seeing an increase in the number of students 
placing and enrolling in transfer-level math and English, but it is too early to tell whether these 
enrollments will translate to an improvement in student equity gaps. 


Preliminary Data Findings 


All colleges reported that they are gathering information to inform their equity work 

and provide insight into equity-related challenges. Eight out of 14 colleges (57%) said 
they are currently in the process of evaluating data to assess the impact of AB 705 on 
student outcome metrics and determine how equity gaps have been affected, an effort 
predominantly led by institutional research, planning, and effectiveness (IRPE) offices. The 
student groups most often mentioned by interviewees as experiencing disproportionate 
impact at their colleges are Hispanic or Latina/o/x, African-American/Black, and first- 
generation students, along with students with disabilities. 


Six of the 14 colleges (43%) have observed positive impacts based on data provided thus far by 
their IR offices, but the findings are still preliminary, and many colleges report that they do not 
have enough data yet to evaluate equity gaps fully. Five colleges reported that early findings 
look promising and their equity gaps have narrowed to some degree. These colleges noted that 
many disproportionately impacted groups have seen an increase in terms of both the number 


and percentage of successful completions; however, the fundamental equity gaps persist. 


Three of the 14 colleges (21%) reported increased 
success rates or throughput rates collegewide, but 
noted that equity gaps have not changed; the 
students who were disproportionately impacted 
before the change in placement policies, remain 
disproportionately impacted. 


One college reported a decrease in success rates 
overall, but improved course success rates for some 
of their historically underperforming student groups. 
Colleges that serve smaller student populations noted 
that while they are working to identify student groups 
that are disproportionately impacted by the new 
placement rules, the number of students in certain 
groups can be very low, making it difficult to make 
comparisons and draw conclusions. 


Furthermore, colleges have begun looking at which 
courses have the lowest success rates, rather than 
which student populations. Three of the 14 colleges 
reported they are comparing outcomes in courses 
with support to those without support. The focus is 
less on the students who are underperforming and 
more on the classes themselves. 
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What we would see is rising success 
rates for all students, everyone 
was improving, and the percentage 
point gaps [equity gaps] were very 
often still there. We’ve had some 
narrowing, but not as much as we 
NVZelU] (ol ak-hVZom ale) oX=to Wy) 


—Director of Institutional Research, 
Planning, and Effectiveness 


ars is going to be a practice 
of revisiting all the plans, all the 
logistics, the thought processes, and 
all the tools we put in place prior 
to this fall [2019]. The plan is to 
regroup and hopefully improve some 
of the practices to make it easier for 
our students. We want to set some 
targets for how our students should 
be doing in these classes. ” 


—Research Analyst 


Two of the 14 colleges (14%) shared how they are examining both quantitative data (e.g., 
success rates, throughput, units completed) as well as qualitative data (e.g., student 
feedback from surveys and focus groups) in their analyses of the impact of AB 705 on 
equity. These two colleges noted the importance of hearing directly from students and 
faculty to determine what is working well and what can be improved. As data from the 
first year of implementation is processed, colleges reported they will work to identify 
trends, capitalize on successes, and eliminate challenges. 


Institutional Roadblocks 


Lastly, four of the 14 colleges (29%) shared how they are also looking at institutional 
roadblocks that may be disproportionately impacting certain students. For example, students 
who are available to take classes during the day greatly benefit from the current course 
scheduling and support services at most institutions, while working students who must take 
classes in the evening may struggle to get the courses and support they need. 


y Corequisite courses are designed to help close equity 
Most of the learning communities gaps and boost success and throughput rates, and two 
believe the linked models have of these four colleges reported a connection between 
FA cabo ey PENE learning communities and enrollment in this type of 
two corequisite Uy eo} exe) a LY=y eid (0) aks : 

See ara ean ia Os el support. These two colleges reported students in 
population of students. learning communities like Umoja and Puente get to 
automatically enroll in transfer-level English with 
corequisite support. The students in these learning 

The disparity in education across communities tend to be from disproportionately 

student populations is apparent. impacted communities. 

Equity is a top priority for the 

college, but our college has a One college shared how it is examining whether certain 

long way to go. 4 groups of students are being disproportionately 

—English Faculty placed into transfer-level courses with corequisite 
support. Faculty expressed concerns that more 
students of color are required to take the credit support 
course compared to their White peers, causing these 
students to pay more for the same course, in addition 
tranctartaveliceurcee Wath to the extra time needed to complete both the lecture 
corequisite support, operating section and the support sections, time that could be 
almost like a learning community used taking other general education (GE) courses. Early 
within a learning community. 4), data indicated a disparity for Hispanic or Latina/o/x and 

African-American/Black students in terms of placement 

recommendations. Three colleges emphasized the 

importance of offering noncredit corequisite courses 
so students who need the additional support are not 
penalized financially. 


—English Department Chair 


i 
Students in the Umoja learning 
community are enrolling in 


—Counselor 
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Recommendations 


1. Ensure that equity is a key consideration in every decision. 


Interviewees expressed that equity is one of the most important issues on college campuses 
today. Despite increases in success rates and increases in the volume of disproportionately 
impacted populations successfully completing transfer-level math and English, equity gaps 
persist. Colleges reported how they are working to achieve equity by making it a component 
of major conversations and decisions on campus. Many colleges shared how they are using 
data to identify disproportionately impacted student groups to identify those who may 

need additional support. Other ways equity can be addressed includes faculty professional 
development, providing instructors with additional skills to teach students of all backgrounds 
and capacities; streamlining new processes to ensure they are as accessible as possible to all 
students; creating opportunities for faculty to share knowledge, experiences, and skills; and 
encouraging a shift in culture to apply an equity mindset to decision-making throughout the 
institution. Ultimately, equity is not necessarily a separate and distinct topic, but rather a lens 
through which all topics should be examined and understood. 


2. Address faculty and staff concerns. 


For any new initiative to succeed, it must have the support of more than just the institutional 
leaders. Just as critical is the enthusiasm of those who have to implement new processes 
and programs on a daily basis. While this research project revealed that many community 
college faculty have embraced the idea of moving students more rapidly into transfer-level 
coursework, a substantial number of faculty remain reluctant to fully buy-in to AB 705 and 
all that this new mandate entails. Some are concerned that an excessive focus on direct 
entry into transfer-level coursework will leave some students behind, and others worry that 
investment of time and energy into AB 705 will go to waste when yet another new initiative 
rolls through the CCCs in a few years. 


The success of AB 705 implementation will depend in large part on the enthusiastic participation 
of as many faculty and staff members as possible, including instructors, counselors, and 
assessment center coordinators, among others. In order to increase the level of buy-in across 
the institution, it is critical to take these concerns seriously and work to address them. Gathering 
and disseminating data (both local and statewide) that demonstrates the effectiveness of AB 
705-related strategies is one approach to increasing buy-in, especially as more data become 
available over time. Additionally, acknowledgment that “initiative fatigue” is both real and fair 
could go a long way with reluctant faculty and staff. It would also be useful to demonstrate how 
AB 705 actually connects to work that has been done in the past as well as other current initiatives, 
which could help provide assurances that the premises behind AB 705 are not going to dissipate 
when the next trend in education emerges. 


3. Make professional development available to all faculty, including part-time faculty. 


Numerous interviewees noted that changes to curriculum, support services, and educational 
structures required faculty to do things that may not be within their current body of knowledge 
or set of skills. Some instructional faculty are being asked to teach more advanced courses than 
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they have in the past, and others are facing challenges with a student population that has a 
greater diversity of preparedness than they are used to. 


For these and many other reasons described in this report, professional development opportunities 
have become more critical than ever, especially for faculty members directly impacted by AB 

705. Additionally, it is important that colleges remember to include part-time faculty in whatever 
professional development is made available, as they are an essential component of the teaching 
force at every college and are often tasked with teaching basic skills courses. 


4. Streamline processes to make them as simple, accessible, and student-centered as possible. 


The implementation of AB 705 has resulted in changes not only to course curriculum and 
support services, but to many logistical procedures as well. Students are now being asked to 
undergo guided or self-placement processes rather than taking a test and being told which 
math or English class was right for them. Many colleges now have multiple math pathways 

for students to navigate, and it is not always clear to students which course is the best fit for 
them. Moreover, students must manage the challenges of fitting both a primary course and its 
corequisite support course into their schedules for the first time. 


As these and other changes to college systems and processes are rolled out, it is extremely 
important for colleges to look at them through the lens of the student’s experience and ensure 
that they are as streamlined and simple as possible. For example, some colleges have already 
had success by linking the registration of transfer-level English and math courses with the 
corequisite support course, so any student enrolling in the former is automatically enrolled in 
the latter. It might be useful for instructional and counseling faculty to test these new processes 
by playing the role of students and seeing for themselves what confusion arises or hang-ups 
emerge. By undergoing the placement process, course selection process, and course/corequisite 
enrollment process themselves, they can more easily see where students might go wrong and 
how these systems can be adjusted to make the most sense for students. 


5. Collect and analyze feedback related to AB 705 to understand how it can be improved. 


Colleges need to ensure they are getting robust and ongoing feedback and are making 
changes accordingly. Colleges are recommended to conduct a comprehensive examination 

of their current processes, policies, and academic outcomes, reinforced by student, faculty, 
and staff perspectives and experiences to continue to refine and enhance the resources 

and supports offered. It is important to note here that, as is the case in Recommendation 3 
above, part-time faculty must be included in the evaluation process. Further, the feedback 
and improvement cycle should be developed, implemented, and evaluated through an equity 
lens and include opportunities for all stakeholders to participate in all parts of the process to 
continuously create ownership and maintain support. 


6. Facilitate communication and collaboration among faculty, both within and across disciplines. 


Many interviewees noted that increased communication and collaboration among faculty 
was both one of the benefits of AB 705 and also one of the elements most crucial to effective 
implementation. Whether these communications take place among faculty within a particular 
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department, across academic disciplines, or between instruction and counseling, it is all critical 
to the successful implementation of AB 705. 


As such, in order to lay the foundation for this success, colleges can facilitate communication 
and collaboration as much as possible. These efforts might include: creating time and 
opportunities for individuals who do not typically work together to share experiences, 
information, practices, and opinions; departments getting together to review data related 

to AB 705 from the previous semester and discussing what is and is not working; or bringing 
different departments who are working with a similar student population together to 
brainstorm strategies and highlight successes. 


7. Devote resources to making meaningful data available campus-wide in a timely manner. 


One of the most universal comments that emerged from the interviews was a desire 

for more data. Many interviewees were eager to see how data—both from their own 
institution and statewide—supported the successes and challenges they were experiencing 
in and out of the classroom. Unfortunately, data collection, analysis, and dissemination 
often lags behind implementation, especially when institutional research, planning, and 
effectiveness (IRPE) offices are overwhelmed, as many are. 


Nonetheless, it is important to recognize just how important having access to timely data 

is to assessing the implementation of AB 705, with faculty and staff testing new strategies 
each semester and needing to know what is working well and what is not. As such, it 

is critical that colleges devote as many resources as they can to staffing the IRPE office 
appropriately and ensuring that the office can dedicate adequate time not only to gathering 
information related to AB 705, but sharing that information in a digestible way with the 
entire campus, and aiding with the interpretation of these data. 


8. Support a shift in culture that highlights students’ college-readiness. 


The colleges that had made the most progress to date in implementing AB 705 reported 

a shift on their campuses, away from a deficit mindset and towards a growth mindset. 
According to these colleges, this shift in culture that newly emphasized confidence in 
students’ college-readiness was a significant component of the success of their students 
thus far. In order to build on this initial success, colleges can become more proactive and 
strategic about enacting this cultural shift, making sure that students know the institution 
has faith in them and believes they can thrive. 


9. Commit at all levels to equitable placement and closing equity gaps. 


A focus on closing longstanding equity gaps was a concern and commitment from all 14 
colleges interviewed and many colleges shared that even with increased access to transfer- 
level courses, equity gaps remain. In order to collectively work towards closing equity gaps, 

a strong commitment from the Chancellor’s Office that AB 705, equitable placement, and 
closing equity gaps require long-term commitments to this work, especially for those colleges 
that are suffering from initiative fatigue. The Chancellor’s Office needs to invest in greater 
messaging and support to colleges to ensure that equitable placement is not seen as “another 
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initiative,” but instead as a reform effort that must be supported through ongoing professional 
development, and dedicated resources. Colleges must be given sufficient time to understand 
what is working, to change what is not working, and to evaluate those changes. Colleges need 
the Chancellor’s Office to continue and expand its commitment to support colleges as they work 
to ensure equitable placement and close equity gaps. 


Limitations 

These findings are based on interviews with colleges who offered 80% or more or 65% 

or fewer transfer-level English and math sections in fall 2019. Fifty-percent of colleges 

(57 colleges) in the California Community Colleges system offered between 65% and 

80% of transfer-level English and math sections and may be having different experiences 
implementing AB 705. Three colleges that were selected to be interviewed did not respond 
to the invitation. These three colleges were replaced by colleges that offered a similar 
proportion of transfer-level English and math sections in fall 2019. 


The interviews were conducted between late January 2020 and mid-March 2020, before most 
colleges had begun the transition to virtual instruction and services due to the COVID-19 
pandemic. Therefore, the findings and recommendations contained in this report are based on 
AB 705 implementation experiences in fall 2019 and early spring 2020. 


Five interviews with colleges that offered 65% or fewer transfer-level English and math sections 
in fall 2019 were scheduled for late March and cancelled due to COVID-19. Three of the five 
cancelled interviews came from colleges where more than five participants had already 
completed interviews. The other two cancelled interviews came from one college where only 
three participants were interviewed. Although all five cancelled interviews were with colleges 
that offered 65% or fewer transfer-level math and English sections in fall 2019, these colleges 
still made up half (50.6%) of the total interviews. 


Conclusion 


This report summarizes the key findings and recommendations from interviews conducted with 
faculty, staff, and administrators from 14 colleges across the California Community Colleges 
system who played a key role in AB 705 implementation at their college. While this study 
represents only early indications, it highlights the significant progress that has been made to 
increase access, improve successful completion for students in transfer-level math and English, 
and identify obstacles colleges continue to face in ensuring equitable student outcomes. 


A variety of themes emerged throughout the interviews as colleges shared both the positive 
outcomes and challenges encountered during the first official semester of full AB 705 
implementation. The greatest challenges colleges faced while implementing AB 705 included 
communication, infrastructure and technology, and consensus building. This study also 
revealed a number of innovative strategies and approaches colleges are using to support 
student success in transfer-level math and English, including improvements to the placement 
process, curricular design, and wraparound services. 
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The findings from this study provide a qualitative look at effective practices and insights 
into the impact of AB 705 on colleges at different levels of implementation across the state, 
beyond what can be observed in the quantitative outcomes. These interviews bring to light 
important ideas and considerations on how to advance implementation moving forward 
and provided an opportunity for colleges to express some of the ways in which the state can 


strengthen their implementation efforts, including greater messaging and support to colleges 
to ensure that equitable placement is a long-term effort. 
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Appendix: Methodology 


This section provides a description of the methodology to create: 


e astratified sample of colleges using implementation data for the college 
selection process, 


e the distribution of colleges across implementation groups and regions, 
e alist of participating colleges by region, 

e student demographics at participating colleges, 

e adescription of the interviews, and 


¢ more information about the interviewees. 


College Sampling and Selection 


A stratified random sample of colleges with 80% or more or 65% or fewer transfer-level English 
and math courses offered in fall 2019 were selected to participate in the interviews. The 
following process was used to produce the stratified sample: 


¢ College implementation data with the proportion of entry-level transferable and 
non-transferable math and English sections offered in fall 2019 for 114 California 
Community Colleges’’” were sorted by the seven Vision for Success regional groups. 


e The data from each college were categorized and coded according to the 
following schema: 


1. High implementation in both math and English (90%+ of sections of fall 2019 
in both areas were at transfer-level) 


2. Moderately high implementation in both math and English (between 80-89% 
of sections in fall 2019 in both areas were at transfer-level) 


3. Moderately low implementation of math (65% or fewer of sections in fall 2019 
were at transfer level) and moderate implementation of math and English 
(75% or fewer of sections in English and math combined were at transfer level) 


4. Low implementation of math (55% or fewer of sections in fall 2019 were at 
transfer level) and moderately low implementation of math and English (65% 
or fewer of sections in English and math combined were at transfer level) 


5. Notin groups 1, 2,3 or 4 


¢ One college with 80% or more transfer-level English and math courses offered in fall 
2019 was selected from each region as follows: 


17 Colleges’ percentage of fall 2019 transfer-level coursework per Getting There II: Are California community colleges 
maximizing student completion of transfer-level math and English? A Statewide Progress Report on Implementation 
of AB 705 (https://collegecampaign.org/wp-content/uploads/2019/12/Getting-There-lI-FINAL.pdf). 
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6. When a region had only one college in group 1, that college was selected as 
the high implementation example for that region. 


7. When there was more than one college in group 1, a random number 
between 1 and 100,000 was assigned to all colleges in group 1 using the 
uniform random number generation function in SPSS, and the college with 
the lowest random number was selected. 


8. If aregion had no colleges in group 1, then a college from group 2 was 
selected via the same process described for selecting a college from group 1. 


e One college with a 65% or fewer of transfer-level English and math courses offered in 
fall 2019 was selected from each region as follows: 


9. When a region had only one college in group 4, that college was selected as 
the low implementation example for that region. 


10. When there was more than one college in group 4, a random number 
between 1 and 100,000 was assigned to all colleges in group 4 using the 
uniform random number generation function in SPSS, and the college with 
the lowest random number was selected. 


11. If a region had no colleges in group 4, then a college in group 3 was selected 
via the same process described for selecting a college from group 4. 


The category creation process resulted in an approximately normal though slightly left-skewed 
distribution of colleges across the different categories, with a higher proportion of 65% or fewer 
colleges than 80% or more colleges (see Figure 1 below). 


College Distribution 


Figure 1. Strength of AB 705 Implementation is Approximately Normally Distributed 


Countof Colleges (N = 114) 


High implementation in both math and English ESS 10, 9% 
(90%+ of sections of fall 2019 in both areas were at transfer-level) 


Moderately high implementation in both math and English Sa 14, 12% 
(between 80-89% of sections in fall 2019 in both areas were at transfer-level) 


nnn 57, 50° 
Not in groups 1, 2, 3 or 4 57, 50% 


Moderately low implementation of math (65% or fewer of sections in fall 


2019 were at transfer level) and moderate implementation of math and SSS 19, 17% 
English (75% or fewer of sections in English and math combined were at 
transfer level) 


Low implementation of math (55% or fewer of sections in fall 2019 were at === 14, 12% 
transfer level) and moderately low implementation of math and English (65% eae 
or fewer of sections in English and math combined were at transfer level) 
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Regional distribution among the categories varied somewhat. Notably, some regions had no 
colleges in group 1 and/or no colleges in group 4. Specifically, the Central/Mother Lode, San 
Diego/Imperial, and South Central Coast regions contained no group 4 colleges, while the 
North/Far North and San Diego/Imperial regions contained no group 1 colleges. When no group 
1 or group 5 colleges were present in a region, the selection was made from the group 2 or 
group 4 colleges instead. A breakdown of categories by region is provided in Table 1 below. 


Table 1. Distribution of Implementation Groups across Community Colleges in the Seven Regions 


Implementation Groups Bay 
Area 


High implementation in 

both math and English 

(90%+ of sections of fall al 
2019 in both areas were 

at transfer-level) 


Moderately high 
implementation in 

both math and English 
(between 80-89% of 1 
sections in fall 2019 

in both areas were at 
transfer-level) 


Not in groups 1, 2, 3 or 4 18 


Moderately low 
implementation of 
math (65% or fewer 
of sections in fall 
2019 were at transfer 
level) and moderate 
implementation of 
math and English (75% 
or fewer of sections 
in English and math 
combined were at 
transfer level) 


Low implementation 
of math (55% or fewer 
of sections in fall 2019 
were at transfer level) 
and moderately low 
implementation of 5 
math and English (65% 
or fewer of sections 

in English and math 
combined were at 
transfer level) 


Row Total 28 


Region 
Central/ Inland LosAngeles/ North/ SanDiego/ South Column 
Mother Empire/ Orange Far North Imperial Central Total 
Lode Desert County Coast 

4 Al 3 0 0 al 10 

3 3 1 3 2 iL 14 

4 4 18 5 3 5 57 

3) al 4 3 4 th 19 

0 3 2. 4 0 0 0 

14 12. 28 15 9 8 114 
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Table 2. Geographic Region of Participating Colleges 


Region 


Central/Mother Lode 


Los Angeles/Orange County 


San Diego/Imperial 


Participating Colleges 


Merced, Porterville 


Compton, Golden West 


Cuyamaca, Southwestern 


Student Demographics 


Table 3. Student Demographics for Participating Colleges 


2019-2020 Student Headcount (%) Disaggregated by Ethnicity, Age Group, and Gender 


Antelope Berkeley Compton Cuyamaca Desert Feather River FolsomLake Golden West Laney Merced Porterville Santa Southwestern — Victor Valley 
Valley City Barbara 

Ethnicity 
he 15% 15% 21% 5% 2% 11% 4% 2% 19% 3% 1% 2% 4% 10% 
Asian 2% 21% 3% 4% 2% 3% 11% 29% 26% 8% 2% 4% 3% 2% 
Filipino 2% 2% 2% 3% 1% 1% 2% 2% 2% 1% 1% 1% 8% 1% 
Hispanic 57% 26% 63% 34% 74% 36% 21% 32% 26% 58% 79% 34% 69% 58% 
Multi-Ethnicity 4% 7% 2% 6% 2% 0% 6% 4% 5% 2% 2% 4% 4% 5% 
ana 0% 0% 0% 1% 0% 2% 1% 0% 0% 0% 1% 0% 0% 0% 
Pacific Islander 0% 0% 1% 0% 0% 1% 1% 0% 1% 0% 0% 0% 0% 0% 
se 15% 22% 2% 44% 15% 40% 50% 24% 15% 18% 14% 33% 9% 22% 
Unknown 4% 5% 6% 3% 2% 7% 4% 6% 6% 10% 0% 21% 2% 2% 
Age Group 
19 or less 32% 30% 36% 29% 34% 23% 32% 33% 29% 35% 41% 38% 33% 39% 
20 —24 31% 32% 27% 31% 28% 22% 29% 34% 25% 29% 29% 31% 30% 28% 
25+ 37% 38% 37% 40% 38% 56% 39% 33% 47% 36% 30% 31% 37% 34% 
Gender 
Female 57% 56% 64% 56% 56% 51% 54% 55% 54% 60% 63% 55% 56% 60% 
Male 42% 41% 35% 43% 44% 47% 43% 42% 43% 39% 36% 43% 43% 40% 


Source: California Community Colleges Chancellor’s Office Management Information System Data Mart, Annual/Term Student Count Report, 2019-2020, report run on January 5, 2021. 
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Interviews 


The RP Group research team conducted 70 interviews via Zoom with 83 individuals from 14 
colleges who played a key role in AB 705 implementation. Each interview lasted between 30 
and 90 minutes. Interviews were conducted with individuals, pairs, or groups based on the 
preference of the college and interviewees. 


A minimum of five individuals were selected from each college who could speak to the 
implementation processes based on the following list of positions: 


e Math department chair, statistics faculty member, or business/STEM faculty member 
e English department chair or faculty member 

e English as a Second Language (ESL) department chair or faculty member 

e Academic Senate president or vice president 

e Institutional research, planning, and effectiveness (IRPE) dean/director 

¢ Counselor 

e Student services administrator 

e Instructional administrator 

e Assessment center coordinator/director 


e Equity coordinator/director 


Participants 


Approximately half of the 83 participants came from colleges that offered 65% or fewer of 
transfer-level English and math sections in fall 2019 (50.6%, 42 participants), and approximately 
half were from colleges that offered 80% or more of transfer-level English and math sections 

in fall 2019 (49.4%, 41 participants). The participants included 57 faculty from English, math, 
counseling, and ESL; nine representatives from institutional research; eight administrators from 
instruction; four administrators from student services; four assessment/placement coordinators’ 
and one student equity director (see Figure 3). 


Twenty-three (41%) faculty interviewed were department chairs at the time of the interview, 
including ten (59%) math faculty, four (57%) ESL faculty, seven (37%) English faculty, and two 
(14%) counseling faculty. The faculty interviewed included three AB 705 coordinators, two 
basic skills coordinators, one Puente coordinator, one Guided Pathways Coordinator, three 
academic senate leaders, three disabled student Programs and services (DSPS) counselors, 
one learning disabilities specialist, one Extended Opportunity Programs and Services (EOPS) 
counselor, and one Veterans counselor. 


Participants from institutional research included four deans, three directors, and two analysts. 
Administrators from instruction included two vice presidents, two deans of liberal arts, two deans 
of science, technology, engineering, and math (STEM), one dean of English and humanities, and one 
Program Manager. Administrators from student services included two Vice Presidents, two deans. 
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Figure 3. Participants’ Primary Role 


Count of Participants (N = 83) 
English Faculty |S) 2 3% 


Math ec $e | 7 20% 
Counseling Faculty $= 4 17% 
Institutional Research ~———— AS, 11% 
Admin - Instruction Ss, 10% 
ESL Faculty 7, 8% 
Admin - Student Services SA, 5% 
Assessment Coordinator SE 4, 5% 
Student Equity Director "1, 1% 


0 5 10 15 20 
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The RP Group strengthens the ability of California community colleges to discover and 
undertake high-quality research, planning, and assessments that improve evidence-based 
decision-making, institutional effectiveness, and success for all students. 
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